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Japan’s rearmament is now slowly getting 
under way. The resurgent nation is beset with 
many economic problems which often appear to 
compel the Japanese to attempt their come-back at 
a much slower tempo than was earlier hoped for 
by its foreign friends and supporters. Japan has 
however no choice if she wants to reestablish her- 
self as Asia’s leading power but to forge ahead 
with more energy and courage, suffering a period 
of austerity and sacrificing many gains of the 
postwar democratic interlude in order to permit 


unified, strong and bold national leadership. The 


oond of friendship with the US remains and must 
remain Japan’s guarantee for the nation’s future 
zreatness. Not for ever can the world expect 
Japan to be bottled up in its four islands. Japan 
1as still a mission in the modern world, it cannot 
find satisfaction in its role of “workshop of Asia’’ 
sut must surge forward and beyond. What so 
very many individual Japanese have achieved in 
fhe postwar years has greatly encouraged the 
1ation to clamour for a place in the sun; ambitions 


ire growing and the spirit of Japan has regained 


ts confidence and fortitude. The hostility of the 
xmmunist bloc at first tended to dismay the 
Japanese but in the end it only proved to be 
timulating antagonism, and the American- 
fapanese alliance emerged as the most important 
‘actor of Japan’s foreign policy and also as the 
‘cornerstone of America’s policy in the Pacific and 


East Asia. Until Japan is in a position to inspire 
confidence and reliance among Southeast Asian 
nations as a stabilising power in this part of the 
world, the US will have to continue in its present 
role as guarantor of these nations’ freedom. With 
all good will and determination, the Philippines 
and Thailand cannot be expected to put down a 
communist invasion which is masterminded and 
supplied by Moscow and Peking. It falls to the 
US to protect the countries in Southeast Asia from 
such an invasion. With Japan getting speedily up 
on its feet and proving once again a great power 
to be reckoned with, the danger of communist 
adventures in Southeast Asia will lessen or even 
disappear. Then Japan’s second historic chance 
in this century will have arrived and it will capture 
the imagination of the whole nation. The weak 
advocates of Japan as a Switzerland of the Orient 
are already being discredited, and the nucleus of 
national leadership is being formed. The many 
years of Mr. Yoshida’s regime will later be remem- 
bered as a necessary stage in postwar evolution of 
Japan having lead to.a more active and eventually 
decisive role of Japan which has commenced to be 
played with the reestablishment of armed forces 
on a large scale and an expanding armament 
industry. After Yoshida a new period will set in 
of which the Japanese people will be more proud 
and which will contain the necessary ingredients 


for national inspiration. 
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POLITICAL BOYCOTT MALAYA 


The major political Alliance in the Federation of 
Malaya, the United Malaya National Organization and the 
Malayan Chinese Association, have now decided to call off 
their boycott of the Government, the Federal Council and 
the newly-elected local councils. As an _ introduction to 
Parliamentary democracy, the boycott move was probably 
without precedent in the whole Commonwealth. It was 
accompanied both by arbitrary direction and a_ purge of 
members who dared to exercise their right to differ. These 
totalitarian methods created a widespread shock which was 
certainly not confined to Malaya itself. 
first objective, which was to coerce the Government into 
calling off the Elections Bill, while written resignations 
were held up. The authorities called the politicians’ bluff, 
the Bill went through, and the hierarchy of the two allied 
parties had either to carry out their resignations or climb 
down. 


In the end they accepted an assurance from the High 
Commissioner that after the general election in 1955 he 
would consult with the majority party ‘or coalition on the 
appointment of seven nominees for the Legislative Council. 
Even before the boycott weapon was called into play there 
had been assurances from Whitehall which would have had 
much the same effect. The move by the hierarchy was 
passionately impulsive, ill-considered and improper, and 
even from a tactical viewpoint foolish, since it began to open 


up a serious split between the leaders on the executive com- 


mittee and many others either holding office or representing 
the Alliance in various Councils. 


Another demand put forward by the Alliance was for 
the appointment of an independent Commission to en- 
quire into the Constitutional problem. This, too, caused 
sharp criticism as a-curiously inappropriate proposal on the 
eve of self-government—all the more so since the previous 
Committee were a representative consisting almost wholly 
of Malayans. Sir Donald MacGillivray has merely under- 
taken to discuss this with the Rulers. 


The Chinese papers, after the bluff failed in the at- 
tempt to force the High Commissioner and Whitehall to turn 
on the Sultans, adopted a rather different tone. After all, 
the Secretary of State did not seem to have closed the door 
too tightly against further negotiations with the Alliance 
and with the Rulers. It was insisted that under the new 
Constitution “the masses” would take the place of the British 
Government vis-a-vis the Rulers. It was suggested that 
no harm would be done by “‘individual’’ (separate) negotia- 
tions by the High Commissioner with the two parties most 
concerned, but there must finally be a joint conference to 
thrash out the matter—and they wanted the British in on 
this. The argument admitted it is reasonable that the Bri- 
tish Government should respect the future position of 
the Rulers, but argued that the Rulers must be able to 
respect themselves before they will be respected. “They 
must have the support of the majority of the people in 


order. to maintain their rights and position,’ was the way 


the Nanyang Siang Pao put it. 


Much the same issue developed in the India settlement, 
but there was a sensible compromise on this, and some of 
the Rulers were aggrandised with enhanced powers as the 
Chairmen of large areas of native States and other territory. 
The Indian parallel, however, is avoided with sedulous care. 
There the sequel to the transfer of power was too awful for 
words, or for recall by the Chinese—even if the Malays 


It failed in its 


were less diffident about it. And the politicians are the 
more reluctant to bring India into the picture, perhaps, be- 
cause they are not wholly convinced of their own future in 
an area where the traditional forces have invariably been 
expressed through the rise and fall of warrior-leaders, com- 
ing either from within and from without. At the present 
time the budding democracy looks very meretricious indeed, 
especially in contrast with the association of both ‘‘the 
masses” and the resurgent man armed in Communist China. 


One of the remarkable features about the developments 
was that when the time did come for the leaders to take 
the Central Committee of the Malayan China Association 
into their confidence, it was the Malay President of the 
United Malays National Organisation that was depended on 
to make the main appeal for support, while Sir Cheng-lock 
Tan masqueraded as a loyal supporter of Tengku Abdul 
Rahman! 


In this astonishing piece of make-believe the Malay 
leader told the Chinese they had no political stake in Malaya 


and that in order to get it they “must work and slave as 


they have done to establish their stake economically.’”’ The 
Malays and Chinese, he said, must learn to understand one 
another, work together and shoulder their _ responsibilities 
together and “above all things look to Malaya as the ob- 
ject of our loyalty.’ Political apathy would not help the 
Chinese much, he said. They must decide to make a home 
of Malaya and give it its undivided loyalty. The time had 
come when the Chinese had to make their decision about 
Malaya, “otherwise there must inevitably be suspicion in 
the minds of the Malays as to the real intention of the 
Chinese in regard to Malaya.’ Communist China could ‘‘no 
more give most Chinese thought of returning there.’ Na- 
tionalist Formosa could hold very little hope for’ the 
Chinese. 


This was certainly a most extraordinary speech for a 
Malay leader to the policy-making group of the Malayan 
Chinese Association. It may be doubted whether Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the former Muslim President of the 
Indian Naticnal Congress, ever made so remarkable a speech 
in the similarly fateful days before partition. But of course 
the Malay section of the Alliance had been put up to it to 
announce their decision to withdraw from Government 
participation first, so when the M.C.A. Central Committee 
met it was ostensibly to support or reject the lead of their 
far less influential and powerful partners! Thus it was 
that the act was rounded off by Sir Cheng-lock Tan in the 
guise of good allies of the outraged UMNO leaders—“allies 
in the struggle for parliamentary democracy for Malaya,” 
as he put it in supporting the decision he had already in- 
spired for the boycott by all MCA officials and members of 
the Government and Councils. 


But beneath all this another objective was revealed. 
The “Special Independent Commission” must enquire into 
and revise the present Constitution as well as Federal elec- 
tions. Indeed they want a new set up altogether. “In the 
‘national interest,’ ’? he said, ““we must support our political 
allies. If their councillors and committee-men walk out, so 
must ours.”’ 


A large section of the meeting supported a proposal 
that only nominated members should resign from the various 
councils, and a small but influential group had the courage 
to stand up and utter words of caution against hasty action, 
but the Committee as a whole accepted the orders to quit 
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HONGKONG’S NEW RESERVOIR TAI LAM CHUNG 


With the. present 3 hours per day supply period, Hong- 
kong with its population of 2% million, is consuming be- 
tween 24—26 million gallons of water per day. Statistics 
show that consumption has been increasing in recent years 
at the rate of approximately 10% annually—with a 5 hours 
per day supply period the average daily consumption in 1951 
was 25 million gallons, in 1952 it averaged 27 million gallons 


“the ‘and by the end of 1953 it had reached 31 million gallons. 


This increase can be attributed to a larger population, the 
industrial expansion that has, and is still taking place and 
to Government’s policy of supplying free water to resettle- 
ment areas. 


There are no large rivers or underground sources of 
water, in which case the population is entirely dependent for 
its water supply during the winter months on the storage 
in impounding reservoirs of rain water which falls during 
the wet summer months. There are altogether 13 reservoirs 
which have a capacity of 5,970 million gallons, of which 
2,370 million gallons are on the Island and 3,600 million 
gallons are on the Mainland. These reservoirs are usually 
filled during the wet season but even then the storage is 
inadequate to meet the demand. | 


Restricting the hours of supply to 3 per day has re- 
duced the average daily consumption to 25 million gallons. 
At the end of May this year, there was only a little over 


1,000 million gallons of water left in the reservoirs, and 


unless average rainfall is received between now and the end 
of July, it may be necessary to reduce consumption still 
further to ensure that there is at least a reasonable amount 
of water in storage at the end of the rainy season to face 
the coming winter. 


The present resources are capable of providing over a 
period 44 million gallons per day. On one day in 1953 
however, when a 16 hours supply was given, consumption 
amounted to 51 million gallons. It is evident, therefore, 
that more reservoirs are needed if a daily 24 hours supply 
of water is to be possible. The building of reservoirs, how- 
ever, takes time and costs a lot of money. 


The Tai Lam Chung Scheme will take up the resources 
of a large area in the New Territories. The reservoir will 
cover practically the whole of the Tai Lam Chung valley 
which is 17 miles from Kowloon along the Castle Peak Road. 
When the work, with its dams and 30 miles of catchwaters 
have been completed, the present storage capacity will be 
increased by 5,000 to 6,000 million gallons and it will be 


and to boycott the Government and central and local Coun- 
cils. 


The Alliance did not disclose its attitude to Federal 
elections at this meeting. This is to remain “our top secret, 
our secret weapon,” said Tengku Abdul Rahman, the Presi- 
dent of UMNO. Obviously if they stood entirely aloof the 
Party Negara of Dato Sir Onn bin Jaafar would sweep the 
boards—and that, too, would be a farce. On the other 
hand, no spectacle more melancholy can ever have been seen 
as an introduction to democracy than a general election 
in which the major parties proclaim at the very outset that 
they demand the right to be elected but will refuse to serve 
when elected. That would be sheer mockery of the very 
principle which is the sole justification of the system of 
democracy—that the voice of the people must be heard and 
felt and applied in the counsels of government. 


possible to provide a maximum of 40 million gallons of 
water per day extra. 


The main features of the scheme are:— (i) the 4 dams 
at Tai Lam Chung, the main one being 200 ft. high and 2,600 
ft. long along the crest, (ii) approximately 40 miles of 
catchwaters, (iil) an aqueduct consisting of 26,006 ft. of 
5’ 3” dia. tunnels and 8,000 ft. of 48” dia. steel pipes which 
will convey the water to a pumping station at Tsun Wan, 
(iv) a pumping station which will raise the water to a 
filtration plant situated alongside the access road to Shing 
Mun and 360 ft. above sea level, (v)) a 20 million gallon 
service reservoir 315 ft. above sea level on the Lai Chi 
Kok peninsula and a 20 million gallon high level service 
reservoir 444 ft. above sea level on the north side of Castle 
Peak Road at mile 4%, (vi) a second pumping station to 
raise the water to the high level service reservoir, (vii) a 
5 million gallon service reservoir at Ma Tau Wei, Diamond 
Hill and Ngau Chi Wan in Kowloon, and one of similar size in 
the Botanical Gardens in Hongkong, (villi) approximately 
90,000 ft. of trunk mains varying in size between 48” dia. 
and 24” dia. joining up the filters to the various service 
reservoirs. The trunk mains include a new length of 30” 
dia. pipe to be laid across the harbour, 


Binnie, Deacon & Gourley were commissioned as Con- 
sulting Engineers to report on the scheme and to design 
and supervise the construction of the dams, the pumping 
station at Tsun Wan, the filtration plant, the tunnels and 
pipe lines between the dam and the reservoir at Lai Chi Kok 
Gap. The remainder of the work including the _  catch- 

waters, the second pumping station, service reservoirs and 
trunk mains are to be designed and constructed by En- 
gineers of the Public Works Department. 


The whole scheme is to be proceeded with in stages. 
The present work, which has been underway for over one 
year, will provide a maximum of 20 million gallons of water 
per day, ie. half of the maximum resources of the project. 
The dams, the aqueduct between the dam and the pumping 
station and a large length of the trunk mains are however 
being constructed to cope with the eventual 40 million gal- 
lons per day. To complete the work it will be necessary 
to construct the catchwaters, duplicate filtration equipment 
and pumping units which have already been ordered. 


A contract was let out a year ago for the construction 
of the main dam and it is anticipated that work will be in 
full swing within the next two months after all the heavy 
construction plant has been received and erected. The con- 
crete weigh batching mixer and the 10 ton aerial cableway 
are already in working order but certain items of the crush- 
ing equipment are still outstanding. Up to the present con- 
struction has been confined to preliminary work on access 
roads, erection of plant, opening up quarry sites, excavation 
both in rock and soft to foundation levels, the construction 
of a diversion tunnel and the placing of concrete in the 
dam itself with what equipment was available. The total 
amount of excavation for the foundation done during 1953 
was 17,000 cubic yards in soft and 34,000 in rock. The 
total amount of concrete in the dam by the end of 1953 
was over 6,000 cubic yards. © 


During the last few months further contracts were let 
for the erection of the filtration works, the construction 
of the tunnels and also for the service reservoir at Ma Tau 
Wei. Various other small contracts have been let for site 
formation and access roads required in connection with 
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STRUGGLE FOR PRODUCER CO-OPERATIVES IN CHINA 


China has considerably increased the number of agri- 
cultural producer co-operatives and by the spring of 1954, 
14,000 had been added to make the total over 95,000. The 
movement is still in the experimental stage, however, for 
altogether these account for no more than two per cent 
of the total sowing acreage, and the direct part it plays 
in developing agricultural economy is still very small. Its 
chief significance lies in its effect on the rural co-operative 
movement. ‘‘We can use these living facts,’ says the 
Peking People’s Daily, “to convince more _ peasants that 
Socialist co-operation in production is the only path towards 


elimination of rural poverty and that it is absolutely safe 


to take this path.” 


The producer co-operatives are also being used to 
foster and give practical training to several hundred 
thousand “advanced elements’ and leading cadres to run 
co-operative economy, and to expand the leading force of 
the Party in the Socialist cause. These co-operatives are 
expected to take upon themselves the responsibility of the 
ideological preparation of the masses and the preparation 
of leaders for the development of the Socialist revolutionary 
movement in the countryside. Millions of peasants who 
have not yet joined the co-operatives are interested and 
watching what they do. ‘When they are convinced, there 
will be an upsurge in the movement.” 


At present most of the comrades, new though rural 
work may be to so many, direct the work cautiously but 
energetically. But some of them entertain blind optimism 
and slackened their “guidance” of the co-operatives almost 
as soon as they had been established. This tendency, says 
the editorial, may give rise to new dangers and cause some of 
the co-operatives to disintegrate through disunity. Not all 
the co-operatives run smoothly and not all of them can 
forge ahead without difficulties. They have _ different 
foundations. Some were established hastily, without pre- 
parations or without adequate preparations, inevitably re- 
sulting in “unsteady co-operatives” which enable “alien class 
elements to penetrate into the co-operatives and undermine 
them under cover.” Even in those with better foundations, 
unexpected difficulties are frequently encountered. The 
most common phenomenon is confusion in production. 


Whereas during the time of individual farming every 
peasant knew how to organise production energetically ac- 
cording to his needs, now that individual farming is trans- 
formed into collective farming, each and all expect the 
responsible persons to make centralized arrangements. If 
the responsible persons of the co-operatives happen also to 
be inexperienced in organization, the selfishness of the small 
producer and disunity on the part of the peasants will 
immediately manifest themselves. 


various parts of the project and approximately 700 ft. of a 
30” dia. trunk main has been laid in Lai Chi Kok Road. 


All the pumping plant, steel pipes and filtration equip- 
ment are on order and up to the present more than half 
of the pipes have been received. Preliminary survey and 
boring work to determine pipe alignments and _ sites for 
service reservoir etc. have been completed. 


It is anticipated water will be available from the 
project during the winter of 1957. In the meantime we are 
faced with short hours of supply and everybody should make 
a real effort to save as much water as possible. 


“TIdleness of labour, waste, mutual recriminations and 
lack of unity will assume increasing proportions. If this 
state of affairs is allowed to take its own course, con- 
fidence in the co-operatives will be shaken and some mem- 
bers may even think of quitting them. At such a critical 
moment, if the leaders understand and anticipate the situa- 
tion, and can adopt a firm attitude and take effective mea- 
sures to help and support them, then work can be improved 
and any atmosphere of disunity can be dispelled; but if the 
leaders themselves are blindly optimistic, ignorant of these 
difficuties, and are not prepared to overcome difficulties, then 
they themselves may also vacillate, let the work run its own 
course, and causing more disunity and even disintegration of 
the co-operative organizations. This did in fact occur in 
some areas last year. This lesson reminds us that we must 
be not only able to win victory but still more we must be 
able to consolidate victory.”’ 


Production confusion often occurs during the change of 
production relations, and was doubtless felt during the re- 
cent rush to create new co-operatives under Central impetus. 
The most direct demand of the peasants in joining the co- 
operatives is to gather more grain and make more earnings, 
while increased output of grain and earnings will depend 
on whether production proceeds now in an orderly manner 
or not. The way in which production is carried out natural- 
ly becomes the main concern to all. If the principle of 
marshalling all forces and means is observed from the first, 
the peasants joining the co-operatives will be convinced 
that incredse of production is hopeful, that it is beneficial to 
join, and that active labour will be duly compensated. Con- 
versely, to repeat and repeat the advantage of the co- 
operatives while slackening production guidance will not 
help matters. 


The organ of the Government says each producer co- 
operative must be helped to arrange farm work and to de- 
vise feasible annual production plans or seasonal production 
plans. “It is impossible to achieve success in collective pro- 
duction without plans: and such plans must rest on solid 


foundations and bring the man-power and resources of the} 


co-operatives into full play. Plans should be worked out 
not solely on imagination but only after all members of the 
co-operatives have discussed matters, offer advice and devised 
ways and means. After a general plan has thus been work- 
ed out, it is still necessary to organise the work for each 
department and each section, for sowing, ploughing, and 
application of fertiliser in the first quarter.” 


The process of organizing production is inseparable}i 


from the organisation and education of the masses, says 
the paper. Party branches and Party members in the 
countryside must be mobilised to assume the entire respon- 
sibility of leading the masses. Organized masses of the 
NDYL and women’s associations must be mobilised to stand 
in the forefront of production to lead the masses. . 


“Reliance must be placed on the strong unity of poor 
peasants, and middle peasants’ production potentials must 
be tapped; and a struggle must be waged against the exploit- 
ing elements and saboteurs who have penetrated into the 
co-operatives to carry on sabotage activities. Through such 
struggle capitalist influence among the peasants will be 
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means: due to the system of co-operatives but due to the 
fact that not all have done good team-work, and that if all 
raise their sense of responsibility to the common cause, 
N A exert concerted efforts to produce, observe labour dis- 
cipline, overcome lack of responsibility and bring the collec- 
tive strength into full play, such difficulties can be overcome 
s and Very soon. 
f this “If after repeated explanations, some members insist 
on quitting the co-operatives, they should be permitted to 
mem- Quit according to the regulations of the co-operatives. In 
ritica] Short, vis-a-vis the wavering attitude of some members, we 
situa- Should only help them correct it in a sympathetic attitude. 
~mea- | We should not draw the foregone conclusion that such an 
sroved | attitude on their part is unchangeable and should .not simply 
if the ae them quit the co-operatives as they like, still less should 
these ; we regard the wavering attitude of some peasants, who 
; then | formerly joined the co-operatives as ‘creating disturbance’ 
own | and mistakenly deal them blows. To substitute rough 
ion of |methods for patient ideological education in dealing with 
eur in | the peasants will only wreck the development of co-operative 
ust be The official mouthpiece of the Government goes on to 
say that the consolidation and elevation of agricultural 
producer co-operatives is a protracted and arduous task, 


. and it is impossible to achieve success in everything within 
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such as improvement of operation and management, reno- 
vation of production technique and strengthening of internal 
unity, calls for exertion of great efforts before it can be 
achieved step by step. Im the next few years, when co- 
operatives will increase by several times each year, the 
leadership task of the party will become increasingly heavy. 
The leadership level of all must be raised in order to meet 
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NOTES 


TRADING WITH CHINA 


Imports from China: With regard to imports to be 
purchased in Tientsin, quotations and samples of goods can 
be obtained from the Bureaus of National or Provincial 
Products direct or through their representatives in the 
Colony (if any). Goods are assorted and grades are fixed. 
After goods are contracted to purchase from the Bureaus, 
buyers in Hongkong have to make application for “Authority 
to Purchase” (A/P) through Peking authorised banks. A/P 
parable|is actually the same as Letter of Credit (L/C) with the 
sg, says|usual terms. Buyers in Hongkong may be allowed to open 
in the|A/P without paying any margin, or paying 20 to 40 per 
respon-|cent margin, or to pay in full, depending on the credit 
of thelor standing of the buyer, for which the Bureaus or their 
o. stand|representatives have their own records and information. 
Full payment must be made before documents are given 
to buyers at the time of arrival of goods in HK. 


With regard to purchases in Shanghai, the same pro- 


of poor 


Is musticedure as for Tientsin, but quotations of some kinds of 


re gyros goods are wired to the Colony every Friday: 


gh suc With regard to purchases in Canton, same as Tientsin, 
will bejbut quotations can be obtained through radio telephone. 
iousness}Bureaus in Canton have excellent information in regard to 
who be4prices in Hongkong, usually Canton quotations give only 
table tol5% profit to the buyer. Eggs, pigs, preserved goods, fruits 
to loseland vegetables are shipped to the Colony by Bureaus to their 
es i representatives here, who sell wholesale to merchants in 

Hongkong. 


a short period. Every phase of work in every co-operative, 


Chinese authorities in Canton. 
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the needs of the “objective situation.” This calls for firm 
implementation of the directives from the Party Centre and 
Chairman Mao by shifting the centre of rural work to mutual 
aid and co-operation, and to the production increase move- 
ment centring on mutual aid and co-operation. This in turn 
demands systematic and centralised arrangement of tasks 


. within the Party and the transfer of all comrades in charge 


of rural work to this new revolutionary struggle to learn and 
master this art of struggle. This also demands a firm change 
of the former work method of assigning only a few experts to 
direct mutual aid and co-operation while concentrating the 
main forces on general guidance of production. | 


Under the premise of strengthening the leading role 
of the Party the strength of the masses must also be fully 
relied upon. The cadres must overcome _ usurpationism, 
depend on the masses for the running of the co-operatives 
and mutual aid teams, and organise the masses to share 
experience and learn from each other, systematically utiliz- 
ing for this purpose representative conferences on mutual 
aid and co-operation and other appropriate forms. Party 
personnel who direct rural work should also take part in 
the study so that they can sum up and use the advanced 
experience of the masses for directing more masses of the 
people. Attention is also to be paid to the continuous 
expansion of reserve forces of the Party for directing co- 
operativization by systematically training activists and 
model personages who continue to emerge from the move- 
ment. In this, concludes the People’s Daily, “the advanced 
can lead forward those who start late, and the old can 
help the new, so as to impel forward a guided and popular 
movement for co-operativization.’’ 


THE 


Exports to China: Representatives from Bureaus of 
National or Provincial Trading Companies can be contacted 
for exports to China. After prices agreed, sellers in the 
Colony will receive “Letter of Guarantee’? from purchaser 
in China through their authorised banks. Letter of Guaran- 
tee (L/G) is a guarantee of payment by the bank subject 
to goods arriving at destination but if quantities or quali- 
ties are not found satisfactory, goods will be returned to 
the seller in Hongkong and no payment can be claimed. 


Local companies acting for China exports and imports. 
are the China Resources Co., the China Mutual Trading 
Co. Ltd. and some others. Representatives from Tientsin 
and Shanghai are mostly stationed with the Bank of Com- 
munications here. Representatives from Canton are mostly 
stationed at Ng Fung and Tak Shun (Nam Pak Hong or 
commission agents); these two firms are owned by the 


The Nanyang Commercial’ Bank here is doing’ the 
majority of the A/P and L/G business. The Bank of China, 
Bank of Communications, China & South Sea Bank, Che- 
kiang Industrial Bank, and all the Communist controlled 


banks are doing the same business. 


The Chinese National Import and Export Trading 
Company is the highest authority for granting licences for 
import and export. Its head office is at Peking, with 
branches in all sea ports, and boundary towns of China. 
For export to China, this trading company controls all 
Supply Departments of Provincial or City Co-operative 
Bureaus. (All provinces and cities in China have their 


| 
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Co-operative Bureaus). This trading company gives per- 
mission first before the Bureaus can place their orders 
abroad to purchase, and it also will arrange to allot foreign 
exchange to them. For import from China, this trading 


company controls the Chinese National Products Company ~ 


(with branches all over China for National Products), the 
Provincial Export Companies (all provinces in China have 
their Export Companies for Provincial Products), the Chin- 
ese National Oil and Fat Products Company (with branches 
in all sea ports in China, for vegetable oils and animal 
fats), and the Export Departments of City Co-operative 
Bureaus. This trading company limits the prices of goods, 
allows quantities for export, and directs the proceeds of 
foreign currency to be paid directly or indirectly to the 
account of this trading company. | 

Imports into China are state controlled through this 
trading company which is buying direct from abroad for 
national requirements. Payment is made in foreign ex- 
change or by barter. The provincial and other official 
Bureaus are buying through their representatives in Hong- 
kong. 

With regard to exports from China, merchants in HK 
ask quotations from local representatives of Chinese state 
trading bodies or they get in touch with products com- 


panies or trading bureaus in various Chinese cities: Pro- 


ducts which China sells are classified into national and 
provincial ones: national products are: ores, tea, silk etc.; 
provincial products include those produced in a particular 
province, and city products are ma:nly manufactured goods 


and handicraft articles. 


China National Products Exporting Corporations: 
China National Animal By-Products Corporations, with 
branches in all provinces. Exports of Bristles, Hog Casings, 


Goose and Duck Feathers. China National Silk and Silk > 


Material Corporat.on, with branches in Kwangtung, Kiang- 


su, Chekiang, Shantung, and Szechuen. Exports of all kinds 


of silk, silk material fabrics. China National Drug and 
Medicine Corporation,. with branches in all provinces. 
Exports of Medical Herbs and Pharmaceutical Products. 
Imports of foreign Pharmaceutical Products. China Na- 
tional Cereals, Oils & Fats Export Corporation, with offices 
in all seaports. Exports of Wood Oil, Aniseed Oil, Cassia 
Oil, all other kinds of Oil and animal fats, and all kinds 
of seeds and beans. China National Tea Corporation, with 
branches in all seaports. Exports of all kinds of tea. 
China National Egg and Farming Products Corporation, 
with offices in all seaports. Exports of egg and egg pro- 
ducts, vegetables and farming products. 


PROSPECTS OF HONGKONG 
COTTON MILLS 


Despite declining exports of cotton yarn, Hongkong 
textile mills are contemplating to add 45,000 more spindles 
to the present total of 220,000 spindles. Is the prospect 
good enough to justify further expansion of the textile 
industry in Hongkong? Government officials and economic 
observers were frankly puzzled at this new and bold invest- 
ment as markets, both local and overseas, are limited with- 
out much hope for an immediate improvement. Recently, 
there has been some increase of exports to Korea and 
Indonesia but it is doubtful whether these countries would 
keep up their procurement from Hongkong at the present 


level. Local yarn exporters experienced a gradual loss of 


business during the last 10 months and today some of their 
best connections in Pakistan where large quantities of 
Hongkong yarn were bought last year are importing very 
little from the Colony. The loss of business was attributed 
to (1) competition of Japanese yarn and (2) establishment 
of spinning mills in Pakistan. 


EASTERN | 
Economic REVIEW. 


Hongkong’s 13 spinning mills which employ a total 
number of 9,000 workers produce a total of 7% million 
pounds of yarn per month (based on 20’s). Weavers in 
Southeast Asian countries which have no spinning mills were 
regular buyers here. Our textile industry which to a con- 
siderable degree moved here from China, managed to work 
profitably and later even flourished when pre-war buyers of 
Japanese textiles turned to Hongkong for their purchases. 
The result of mills’ operations was much better than had 
been expected; many manufacturers actually gambled on 
the investment when they came from China to Hongkong 
with capital the investment of which was_ problematical. 
They started the mills with plenty of hope but not very 
much confidence. It was the traditional “hope for the best 
but be ready for the worst’ philosophy which fortified these 
manufacturers to take risks against many obstacles. In the 
same spirit more people are now putting money into the 
cotton industry especially when other fields for investment 
in Hongkong get growingly limited. A textile executive dis- 
closed that most of the new investors are connected with 
local weaving mills which have been purchasing yarn from 
local spinning mills. During the past few months cotton 
piece goods were so sluggish that there was hardly any 


profit for weavers while spinning mills managed to survive. 


Weavers therefore installed their own spinning equipment 
or consolidated their business by cooperating with spinning 
mills for their exclusive supplies at a preferential price. 
This explains the phenomenon of the expansion of some 
mills while spindles in others are idling. Whatever the 
motive however and whichever way one may look on the 
mill expansion one thing is certain i.e. that competition 
in local as well as overseas markets for cotton yarn and 
cotton piece goods will be ever keener. 


The condition of HK’s 13 mills at the beginning of 
May is as follows:— 


No. of No. of No. of 
ice Spindles Spindles Additional 
Mills Installed in Spindles No. of 
Operation Con- Workers 
templated Employed 
East Sun Textile 3 


Hongkong Spinners | 
Limited _......... 40,240 38,208 nil 1,769 
Kowloon Textile | 
Industries Ltd. 24,000 24,000 nil 900 
Lea Tai Textile 
Nanyang Cotton Mill 
Limited. ;......: 22,200 22,200 2,800 
New China Textiles 
Limited _.......- 10,800 10.000 nil 416 
Pao Hsing Cotton 
Mill ‘Ltd. ........ 10,820 18,200 nil 450 
S. China Textile. 
..,;... 13,600 13,600 10,000 420 
S. Sea Textile | | | 7 
Manufacturing 
21,380 21,380 4,000 927 
South Textiles 
6,720 6,720 3,360 279 
Star Textile 
9,000 9,000 nil 360 
The Textile Corp. 
of HK Ltd. .... 18,528 13,528 7,200 736 
Wyler Textiles | 
Limited = ........ 28,646 28,646 12,000 1,064 
220,602 225,150 45,732 9,016 
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tive compromise. 


_ FUTURE OF PONDICHERRY 


| The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have come 
bang up against the 1950s in the French and Portuguese 
settlements on the Indian coast. That is Mr. Nehru’s own 
description of recent events. Those who are acquainted 
with these sleepy little places with their boulevards, pave- 
ment cafes and colourful local gendarmerie are also aware 
that behind the old-world facade very often lies a smugglers’ 
hide-out, a quiet retreat for political terrorists or a good 
spot from which to organise dubious company promotion, 
lotteries and the like. Vested interests would doubtless like 
these activities to continue without interruption. 


Pondicherry was founded in 1674 by Francois Martin, 
the architect of the French Empire in India. Portuguese 
suzerainty over Goa derives from a 15th Century Papal Bull 
by which Pope Alexander Borgia divided the whole undis- 
covered non-Christian world between Spain and Portvgal 
and awarded India to the latter. 
museum pieces of a world that no longer’ exists. Viewed 
from a distance, it looks as though the solution of the 
problem ought to be a fairly simple exercise in administra- 
Though recent negotiations in Paris have 
not produced agreement, there is some reason to think that 
the French would welcome an accord which transferred 
Pondicherry and the tiny outposts of Karikal, Mahe and 
Yanaon to Indian hands. Unhappily, ancient constitutional 
precedents and considerations of sentiment and prestige 
(France may be forgiven for being a little sensitive at the 
present moment) seem to have made it difficult to secure an 
agreed compromise on the Indian proposal that ‘theoretical 
French sovereignty’ be maintained for a short provisional 
period during which the administration would devolve upon 
India. It may well be that the new French Premier, M. 
Mendes-France, who has promised a new approach to his 
country’s Asian problems, will bring some of that famous 
French logic to a situation which would almost certainly 
yield to a mixture of goodwill and common sense. 


The Indian case in respect of both the 
Portuguese settlements is that the territories are ethnically, 
geographically and historically part of the Indian sub- 
continent and as such ought to be restored to the adminis- 
trative control of New Delhi. It is further alleged that in 
Goa the political and civil liberties of those who support re- 
union with India are severely repressed. Hitherto the Portu- 
guese have returned a blank negative to India’s demands, 
which are probably reinforced by New Delhi’s memories of 
Goa’s war-time nuisance value. In two world wars this 
obscure port on the west coast provided convenient shelter 
for enemy shipping in eastern waters and made headline 
news in 1947, when there were reports that the Nizam of 
Hyderabad had made a substantial cash offer for its pur- 
chase before he, and his dominions, acceded to India. Thus 
long before the present Indian Government assumed office 
these foreign footholds on Indian soil were a thorn in the 
flesh of the old British-Indian administration. It cannot be 


denied that India has a reasonable case in wishing to end a 
state of affairs of which Britain herself once had much cause 
to complain. 


Geoffrey Tyson 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN JAPAN 


The production index for the manufacturing industry in 


in April (1950 = 100) was 202.7, a post-war record next 


to the figure of 204.5 in March this year, showing an advance 


of 15.5% compared with the same month of a year ago. 


The advance during the period from January to April this 


Thus these enclaves are — 


traders worsened, as revealed by the 


French and 
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year was 8.6%. Industrial production thus still maintained 
a comparatively high level, but in view of the advance of 
19.3% in April last year in comparison with the same month 
of the preceding year and that of 22.6% in the January-April 
period of last year, the ratio of increase in industrial pro- 
duction has slowed down. Storage capacity of dealers has 
already reached the limit. Consequently, producer stocks 
have shown a marked increase, and competition has be- 
come acute. Some leading textile manufacturers have 
begun to lower wholesale prices in order to reduce stocks. 
There are signs of a tendency towards. production curtail- 
ment in several branches such as the textile and iron and 
steel industries. Stocks held by department stores register- 
ed a decline of 13.7% during the first quarter of this year 
as against an increase of 6.7% and 16.9% during the first 
quarter and the fourth quarter of last year respectively. 
Stocks held by retail traders which declined by 4.6% during 
the fourth quarter of last year as against an increase of 
2.9% during the first quarter of the same year showed a 
further decline of 4.6% during the first quarter of this 
year. Owing to inactivity of sales proportion to the in- 
crease in production, stocks held by dealers have recently 
declined, resulting in larger producer stocks. Prices have 
tended towards a gradual decline. Despite the decline in 
dealer stocks, the ratio of stocks to sales has shown an ad- 
vance due to inactive sales. The ratio of stocks at the 
end of March to sales during the first quarter of this year 
was 109% as against 72% in the fourth quarter of last year 
for department stores and 185% as against 138% for general 
retail traders. The index of producer stocks in April | 
(1950 = 100) was 152.3, an increase of 29.6% compared 
with the figure of 117.5 for May last year, the lowest in 
1953. The financial conditions of wholesale and retail 
prolongation of 
usance bills. Bank loans to wholesale traders declined by 
0.4% during the first three months of this year as against 
an increase of 5.1% during the same period of a year ago, 
and those to retail traders also showed a decline of 0.3% 
as against an increase of 4.7% in the previous year. 


The weekly wholesale price index (1950 = 100) was 
152.5 for June, showing a decline of 6.1% compared with 
the middle of February this year. The decline was especial- 
ly marked in textile (14.9%), foodstuffs (9.9%) and con- 
struction materials (7.4%). Owing to the firm tone in over- 
seas prices, the discrepancy between domestic and foreign 
prices narrowed to some extent. Consequently, the price 
index of import goods advanced by 1.4% during the January- 
April period, whilst that of export goods declined by 2.3%. 
Retail prices, which continued to advance from July last 
year until April this year registering an increase of 9.9% 
during this period, have shown a levelling-off from the middle © 
of May. In view of the declining tendency of wholesale 
prices and the recent development of production and trade, 
retail prices are expected to decline still further. The con- 
sumer price index, which advanced by. 9.1% from the bottom . 
in May to October last year and later showed a stagnant 
development with some ups and downs, registered a decline | 
of 0.5% in May. Consumer purchasing power still main- 


tained a higher level than in the previous year, but the 


ratio of increase has slowed down. The average cash in- 
come per worker household throughout the country in April 
was Y26,188, an increase of 15.9% compared with the same 
month of a year ago, whilst expenditures reached Y,25,022, 
an increase of 14.7%. The index of consumption (1934-36 
= 100) averaged 93.2 during the January-April. period, an 
advance of 12.6% compared with the same _ period of 
the previous year; but in view of the 18.3% increase in the 
January-April period of last year and the 22.3% increase_ 
in the average of the latter half over the first half of last 
year, the ratio of increase this year has slowed down. De- 
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partment store sales registered a decline of 5.4% in April 
compared with March this year as against an increase in the 
same month of 1953 and 1952. Total sales during the 
January-March period this year increased by 29.5% over 
the same period of. last year, but the rate of increase in 
April compared with the same month of a year ago declined 
to 15.5%. In view of the 8.6% advance in consumer prices 
and the 9.7% enlargement of flood space during the past 
one year, department store sales may be said not to have 
shown an increase in substance. Sales of general retail 
traders have shown a decline compared with a year ago 
partly because of encroachment of department stores. 
Government funds registered excess payments of Y56.9 
billion in April and Y5.6 billion in May, the total excess 
payments during these two months being Y62.5 billion as 
against excess withdrawals of Y6.1 billion during the same 
period of the previous year. Advances by the Bank of 
Japan declined by Y58.6 billion during April and May, 
compared with only Y1.7 billion during the same period of 
a year ago. Government funds usually register excess with- 
drawals during the period from June to September, but 
these conflict with requirements for import settlement funds 
and other funds due in July and August. The government 
are considering to curtail expenditures by about Y20 billion 
in a working budget through the reduction of public works 


expenditures etc. a larger contraction of government in- . 


vestments, and sounder finance of local government through 
control on short-term loans of the Trust Fund Bureau. The 
government have thus extended retrenchment policies to 
money and credit, but the easing of export finance for the 
promotion of export will probably be realized in the latter 
half of the year. | 


Exports in May were rather favourable at $125.7 million 
and exports certified by banks during the same month.$134 
million, both still below the level of March this year. The 
decline in imports is noteworthy, but the figure for May 
was still $237.2 million, $111.5 million larger than exports. 
Exports during the first five months averaged $119.1 million, 
an increase of 21.9% compared with a year ago, and imports 
$242.7 million, 25.7% more than in the previous year. On 
the assumption that monthly foreign exchange receipts and 
payments in trade account after June will maintain the 
level of $112 million for receipts and $172 million for pay- 
ments realized in May, receipts of export bills during 1954 
will amount to $1,375 million and payments of import bills 


- other fields. 


‘whilst business results were favourable in_ several in- 
dustries including petroleum. cement, food-processing (in 
particular sugar refining), electric machinery, glass, and 
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$2,167 million resulting in an excess of payments of $792 
million. Monthly receipts from special procurements for 


the January-April period averaging $45 million, the annual 
figure on this basis will be $540 million, a much smaller 
amount than the annual figure of $816 million for the pre- 
vious year. 
special procurements, negotiations for which have recently 
shown progress, is taken into account, the annual value of 


special procurements is estimated at about $650 million. If 


receipts from special procurements remain at this level, 
there will be a deficit of more than $150 million in the total 
balance including both visible and invisible trade accounts. 
Consequently, a reduction of imports below. the present 


level will be inevitable, unless special procurements or the | 


export trade show an increase in the future. 


The effects of the financial retrenchment and de- 
flationary policies adopted since last autumn have gradually 
appeared in money and credit, prices, foreign trade and 
The rate-of increase in industrial production 
which had maintained a high level has slowed down, and 
there are signs of production curtailment in several branches. 
Consumption is still higher than in the previous year, but 
the rate of increase has weakened,. the propensity to save 
being increased. The deflationary policies will be continued 
unless the adverse balance in international payments is re- 
medied and the anxiety as regards foreign currency holdings 
is removed. As regards business results of 348 companies 
listed on the Tokyo Stock Exchange the rate of net profit 
declined and deficits showed a marked increase on the whole. 
This worsening was especially marked in basic industries such 
as coal mining, shipping and the iron and steel industries, 


cinemas. Textile and pulp industries showed a decline but 
still maintained a comparatively high level of profits. Busi- 
ness results for the next term ending September are anti- | 
cipated to become worse. 


JAPAN FOREIGN TRADE TRENDS 


The custom house reports at a monthly level of $100 
million from February this year and imports more than} 
$200 million monthly, Excess imports exceeded $100 mil- 
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lion, showing no improvement in the trade balance. 
during the first four months of this year were larger by 
24.8% than in the same period of the previous year, whilst 
imports showed an advance of 28.6% during the same 
period. The increase in exports was mainly attributed to 
larger shipments of textile products principally to open- 
account and sterling areas (exports during the January- 
April period showed an advance of 7% compared with the 
same period of a year ago; the relative importance to total 
exports advanced from 31% to 43%), in particular cotton 
fabrics (an increase of 80%; the relative importance was 
18% as against 12% a year ago). Exports of textile pro- 
ducts during the current fiscal year should increase by about 
10% compared with the previous fiscal year through the en- 
forcement of export promotion measures such as a sliding 
link system for raw cotton and wool (exports certified by 
banks in the current fiscal year are estimated at $553 million 
as against $509 million for the previous fiscal year). New 
measures for the further promotion of exports are now under 
consideration. Recent textile exports reveal that shipments 
of raw silk and goods to the United States have shown a 
decline, and those of chemical fibre goods to Southeast Asia 
have shown a tendency towards levelling-off. The increased 
exports of cotton goods are partly due to sacrifice exports by 
medium and small spinning companies in order to overcome 
financial difficulties caused by unfavourable conditions in the 
domestic market and secure the advantages of the export 
sliding system. This tendency is about to spread to large 
spinning companies. As regards immediate prospects of 
imports, a recession cannot be expected, though the opening 
of import L/C in April declined slightly to $147 million due 
to seasonal influences. | 

Foreign exchange statistics reveal that receipts of 
export bills maintained a monthly level of $100 million 
since the beginning of this year, whilst payments of import 
bills declined gradually from a peak of $230 million in 
December last year to about $190 million in February and 
March and to $170 million in April, indicating a considerable 
difference compared with the figure based on custom house 
reports (this discrepancy is partly due to time-lag but mainly 
to the increase in the relative importance of imports with- 
out. draft). As a result, excess payment of foreign ex- 
change including invisible trade account, mainly special pro- 


procurement receipts, showed a gradual decline from $87 — 


million in January to $50 million in February, $20 million 
in March and $8 million in April. The sharp decline in 
April was caused by the improvement of the trade balance 
and an increase in receipts from special procurements which 
amounted to $49 million in April as against $43.5 million 
in March. 

Factory stocks at the end of February compared with 
the same period of a year ago showed a decline in leading 
imported raw materials such as iron ore, phosphate rock, 
hides and skins, crude rubber, industrial salt and foreign 
coal, whilst an increase was witnessed in oils and fats, crude 
oil, pulp and wood for pulp, raw cotton, wool. The rate 
of stocks to monthly consumption was 230% for iron ore, 
180% for phosphate rock, 150% for raw cotton and less than 
100% for hides and skins, crude oil, crude rubber, industrial 
salt. In view of the relation between stocks and consump- 
tion during the past three years, the above figures indicate 
stocks lower than normal. 


‘PHILIPPINE DOMESTIC TRADE 
NATIONALISATION 


One of the vital problems affecting Philippine econo- 
mic progress pertains to the growth and control of domestic 
trade. There has been always public agitation against 


Exports 


the increasing participation of alien merchants in a busi- 
ness activity which Filipinos believe should be under their 
exclusive control. In the Congress of the Philippines, bills 
have been presented in practically all sessions, aimed at 
establishing increasing participation by Filipino merchants 
in the domestic trade. An objective approach to this pro- 
blem of domestic trade is to have an understanding of the 
extent of alien control and a better appreciation of the 
obstacles to be overcome by Filipino merchants. 

The Filipino retailers have been in constant struggle 
with aliens in almost all branches of retail business. Despite 
many handicaps, such as weak organization, inexperience 
and higher living expenses, it can be said that they are 
much better of today than they were several years ago. 
The volume of sales in the retail trade amounted to P1,082 
million in 1953, or about P90 million per month. Out of 
these figures, the yearly gross sales of Filipino merchants 
amounted to P467 million, or 43 per cent, while alien parti- 
cipation amounted to P615 million, or 57 per cent. As to 
assets, Filipinos owned around P270 million, or 63 per cent 
of the total, while aliens controlled P157 million, or 37 
per cent. It can be gathered, therefore, that there are 
many more Filipino establishments (88 per cent) in the 
retail business than those of aliens (12 per cent), but the 
Filipinos account for less than half of the total sales 
volume. 

The government, in its desire to increase Filipino 
participation in this trade, directed several of its bureaus 
and offices to give pointers on the organization and manage- 
ment of cooperative stores, which will in the long run. 
form the nucleus of retailing. A campaign was waged to 
increase Filipino participation in domestic trade, by the 
agents of the Bureau of Commerce who undertook the 
responsibility of encouraging the organization of Filipino 
retailers and cooperative marketing association. The idea 
behind the movement is not to wrest totally the control 
of trade from the hands of alien traders, but to educate 
Filipinos in every phase of business in order to enable 
them to assume by themselves control of the domestic trade. 


This bureau has been giving assistance to Filipino retailers 


by organizing consumers cooperative stores, in the belief 
that if consumers establish and manage their own retail 
stores, this will be an effective way of Filipinizing retail 
trade. 

Another agency established by the government to act 
as a whole supplier of merchandise for Filipino retail stores 
is the National Trading Corporation. This agency has becon 
taken over by the Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilita- 
tion, now Price Stabilization Corporation, which acts not 
only as a wholesaler giving retailers fair prices but also 
providing commodity loans. 

Aside from the above, the Bureau of Commerce and 
the National Cooperative Administration co-operate with 
each other in the organization of consumers cooperative 
stores. This movement was pushed slowly, starting with 
established groups of consumers in government offices, busi- 
ness firms, schools and other institutions. 

An organization of Filipino merchants known as the 
Unifirca Cooperatives’ Wholesale Corporation was recently 
formed. This group of Filipino merchants has an objective 
of competing with aliens in domestic trade. It also aims 
to import prime commodities, to lower and stabilize prices 
and unmask fake importers, dummies and ghost retailers. 

It is the general feeling among the members of Con- 
gress that the time has come to nationalize the retail trade 
now that the Filipinos are embarking on a program of 
self-sufficiency and self-determination. They believe that 
the bulk of business in this country is controlled by aliens. 
It is felt that this present situation would undermine 
the nation’s economic stability. The principal objectives 
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of nationalization are as follows: (1) To protect the na- 
tional economy and conserve the patrimony of the nation; 
(2) To avoid cut-throat competition under a close-knit or- 
ganization among the alien merchants; and (3) To fore- 
stall in cases of national emergency, disruption and paraliza- 
tion of the economic life by the control exercised by aliens 
over the retail trade. 


THE PHILIPPINE RICE PROBLEM AND 
NATIONALIZATION 


Rice has long been a national problem. Since pre-war 
years the Philippines was never self-sufficient in rice. How- 
ever, with the harvest during 1952-53 of 71.5 million cavans 
of palay, compared with total requirement of 69.7 million 
cavans, the rice industry at last reached self-sufficiency level. 
The rice problem however can only be said to have been 
solved after the country has been self-sufficient for several 
consecutive years and the distribution of the cereal put on 
a normal, efficient basis. 

- With the surplus in rice production during the last 
crop year, both the government and private enterprises are 
exerting every effort to control the resulting decline in 
prices. In order to effect the stabilization of prices it is 
necessary for the government to control the marketing of 
the surplus rice. But the Agricultural Credit and Coopera- 
tive Financing Administration (ACCFA), a government in- 
strumentality established primarily to help cooperatives and 
which has recently been designated to put into effect the 
rice marketing system, is faced not only by lack of, funds 
but also by the limited storage facilities at its disposal. 
Under the ACCFA-program based on the use of coopera- 
tives, farmers who are members of such cooperatives will 
receive 80 per cent of the value of their palay upon the 
deposit of their crop in a cooperative warehouse and the 
remaining 20 per cent will be given to the owners as soon 
as the sale of the rice is consummated. Under this arrange- 
ment, government purchasing of rice as previously done by 
the National Rice and Corn Corporation (NARIC) is elimi- 
nated. It seems that for this ACCFA-sponsored plan to 
be carried out successfully, there must be enough ware- 
house facilities under ACCFA and the cooperatives for the 
adequate storage of the palay crop as it is received from the 
farmers. 

There are 44 NARIC occupied warehouses and 111 
bonded warehouses in the country. In order to carry out 
its proposed rice marketing scheme, ACCFA must provide 
for the establishment of more warehouses all over the 
Archipelago. If possible, it must have one cooperative 
warehouse in each principal rice-producing municipality. 

Another problem which confronts this government 
marketing plan is the fact that in most places, specially in 
Nueva Ecija, the majority of the harvested palay finds its 
way into the hands of rice mill operators. In many places in 
Nueva Ecija, the rice granary of the Philippines, the rice 
mill owners who are mostly Chinese are the main buyers 
of palay. Considering that there are more than 7,300 pri- 
vate rice mills as against only 77 occupied by the NARIC, 
one cannot help but recognize the tremendous job before 
the government in its rice marketing program. As in the 
case of warehouses, the ACCFA, to achieve its purpose of 
minimizing the role of middlemen in the marketing of palay 
must gear its resources to acquire or control more rice 
mills. It is common practice among farmers to sell their 
harvests direct to rice mills. The government, to curb this 
practice which usually results in the _ victimizing of the 
farmers and controlling of the prices by such mill operator- 
buyers, must try to control a greater number of rice mills 
and thus minimize, if not eliminate, the purchase by pri- 


houses and in the homes of the small producers. 


tan 
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vate rice millers of the harvested crop which serves as 


a hindrance to its plan of an efficient marketing system. 
In order to better appreciate the government rice 


marketing plan, it is necessary first to know the rea- 
sons behind this government scheme. About 66.5 million 


cavans of palay will have to be stored for milling and sub- | 


sequent marketing to meet the demand of the consumers 
after deducting about 5 million cavans from the total rice 
production of 71.5 million cavans. The Rice Commission 
estimated that about 30 per cent of the rice for home 
consumption flows through the regular trade channels; the 
balance of 46.5 million cavans is kept in the small ware- 
However, 
the capacity of the warehouses of the NARIC—the govern- 
ment entity whose main activity has been centered around 
price stabilization of this cereal—is only 3.1 million cavans, 
or only 15.5 per cent of the total volume of 20.0 million 
cavans which needs storage and warehousing for commer- 
cial purposes. From the above figures, one can easily see 
the enormous volume of rice (16.9 million cavans) that move 
through private trade channels in 1953-54. The bulk of 
this volume of cereal passed through the hands of rice 
millers and other middlemen—mostly aliens—much to the 
disadvantage not only of the Filipino businessmen engaged 
in rice trade but also of the rice producers and consumers. 


The price of rice serves as the yardstick in the economic 
life of the people and of the price level of other prime 
commodities. The Philippines will have to minimize if not 
entirely eliminate the services of middlemen. One of the 


measures that must be adopted to gain this objective would 


be the establishment by the government of a new entity 
whose activities will be limited to the marketing of the 
staple crop. This agency must take over the functions now 
being performed by the ACCFA with regard to the rice 
marketing program and at the same time help the latter 
instrumentality in the establishment of more rice mills and 
storage facilities so necessary in the government scheme of 
encouraging the marketing of the cereal through rice co- 
operative marketing associations. If it could be carried out 
successfully, it will discourage or limit the activities of alien 
middlemen in the rice trade. If the activities of middlemen 
in the rice trade cannot be totally stopped, at least, Filipinos 
must endeavor to increase their participation in the trade 
of their basic staples, particularly rice. Philippine laws 
have always been for the protection of Filipino retailers, but 
many local businessmen are indifferent and are easily dis- 
couraged by slight changes in business trends. The govern- 
ment must, therefore, give these Filipino merchants greater 
incentive to gain increasing participation and control of the 
channels of rice retail distribution in their own country. 
For one thing, it is generally felt that loans to small Fili- 
pino rice retailers should be liberalized to enable them to 
compete on fair terms with the aliens who, with their 
closely-knit organizations, can easily harness larger capital. 
Another measure which could undoubtedly improve _ the 
plight of Filipino rice dealers would be the establishment of 
retailer cooperatives organized for their economic protection 
and welfare. 

All in all, what the rice industry really needs is an 
efficient marketing system. The disorderly handling and 
disorganized marketing of rice breeds destructive competi- 
tion which ultimately results in the control of the market- 
ing field by alien middlemen and alien dummies. The 
ACCFA-backed marketing plan discussed above might prove 
the best solution—the buying and selling of cereal by Fili- 
pino dealers organized into cooperatives, with the financial 
backing of the government. If the government will suc- 
ceed in overhauling the rice marketing system and in in- 


creasing the rice surplus, the Philippines can consider the | 


rice problem as solved. 
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EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


China & Peace in Indochina: Top diplomats are return- 
ing to Geneva for the second round of conferences. After 
nine weeks of negotiations at numerous official and secret 
meetings in places scattered all over the World from Wash- 
ington, London to “somewhere” along the frontier between 
China and Vietnam, these diplomats, failed so far to stop 
the fighting in Indochina. Peace is still beyond the horizon 
and the only land that loomed out of the darkness is China’s 
epoch-making leadership in Asia. It is tragic and un- 
fortunate but undeniable nevertheless that this is not 


Nationalist China which the Free World has been supporting 


but Communist China which UN had fought in Korea and 
US had ignored in Geneva. It is the China whose interfer- 
ence in Korea prevented Syngman Rhee from uniting Korea 


_by force and whose help enabled Ho Chi Minh to win battles 


if not yet the war. How do diplomats of the Free World 
react towards this crushing development? Mr. Anthony 
Eden believed that China could not be kept out of the UN 
much longer particularly if she would make and keep an 
agreement to end the Indochina war. Mr. Dulles said that 
US would use its veto if necessary to keep China out of 
the UN. Mr. Clifton Webb of New Zealand disagreed with 
the resistance of the US to the admission of China to UN. 
Mr. Casey of Australia said, “China will have to establish 
that she is a peace-loving country for a longer period before 
Australia would consider her admittance into the U.N.” M. 
Mendes-France who had a meeting with Chou in Europe 
would gladly agree to admit China into UN if he could 


bring peace to Indochina before July 20—the deadline which | 


he had set himself. India made no agreement with China 
to take the lead in pressing for China’s membership of the 
UN but would support her cause as in the past, if the issue 
is raised at the General Assembly. 


India’s sentiment towards China’s leadership in Asia 
could be well appreciated from Mr. Nehru’s recent state- 
ment, “‘In the past few hundred years, Asia’s problems have 
That tendency persists 
still. But it is increasingly recognised that it will not be 
possible in the future to ignore what the countries of Asia 
think about themselves or their neighbours.’ Commenting 
on US’s possible cut-off of aid to India, Nehru said that if 
US chose not to aid India, they could have no complaint and 
would continue to be friendly to US. “Aid from one country 
to another is not abnormal. It is only when it comes with 
the intention of affecting policies that it is undesirable.” 
However, Nehru’s friendly attitude towards China does not 
mean that India favours Communism. Chou is smart enough 
to realize that and Nehru is shrewd enough to emphasize 
and amplify one of Chou’s five principles: “peaceful co- 
existence is possible provided it was clearly understood 
that one country must not interfere with another and try 
to impose itself or its ideologies, political or economic, on 
another.” Nehru also said, ‘We do not accept Communist 
philosophy though we certainly accept the idea of equality, 
of ending of exploitation of human beings and of raising 
the underprivileged.” (What Mr. Nehru does not realize is 
that even in a Communist society there are exploitations of 
human beings and under-privileged people). 


Nevertheless, China evidently holds the key to peace in 
Indochina and her entry into UN. If she figures that her 
seat in UN would serve her purpose better in her programme 
of “helping other Asian nations’ while Russia “helps” other 
Western nations, she could oblige with a peaceful settle- 
ment in Indochina. On the other hand if the price should 
be too high and conditions limited, she would not feel sorry 
to be kept out of the UN. But if she should enter the UN, 
the cold war would gather momentum with the Communist 
bloc unified while the West remains divided. The Free 


5 


World is caught in the dilemma where to break into open 
conflict with Communist countries would mean _ another 
World War while to tolerate peaceful co-existence could 
only mean further spread of Communism. While checking 
its further infiltration during the period of peaceful co- 
existence, a method will have to be worked out to meet 
Communism on the spiritual, ethical, economic and social 
fields and to enlist the people’s support for the democratic 
way of life, 


Seato & Anti-Communist Forces: The West is not idling 
to check communist expansion. Western Powers were busy 
in Washington and Singapore on different levels and from 
different approaches to prepare for the ultimate formation 
of Southeast Asia Treaty Organization for the Defense of 
S.E. Asia against further Communist aggression and in- 
filtration. The Anglo-American and ANZUS_ (Australia, 
New Zealand, US) officials were keeping close watch on de- 
velopments at Geneva and should the Indochinese situation 
change drastically whether politically or militarily, the work 
now going on in Washington and Singapore would be ex- 
tremely valuable in quickly forming a common front against 
any danger in the Pacific. Thai military mission in Wash- 
ington discussed with US on raising and maintaining four 
Thai divisions ready for instant action. Greater  im- 
portance was put on the increase of the ground forces than 
on those of the air and naval forces. Thai mission wanted 
to have enough financial aid and military equipment which 
would enable Thailand in the next two or three years to 
have four divisions in constant readiness and fully prepared 
to move anywhere along the country’s’ borders to repel 
aggression. A financial grant of about US$100 million a 
year plus equipment is needed for this new military pro- 
gramme. In Malaya, Government paratroopers raided the 
dense jungle east of Ipoh and Chin Peng to intercept im- 
portant concentrations of Communist terrorists. Officials 
in Singapore claimed that heavy pressure against Com- 
munists has been maintained and they have the situation 
well in hand. In Taiwan, Nationalists protested against the 
attitude of some Western Powers on the admission of Com- 
munist China to the UN: “Admission of the Chinese Reds 
to the United Nations would be tantamount to scrapping 
the charter. The security of the world would be worse 
than if the UN did not exist at all.’ Foreign Minister 
George Yeh accused, “‘Every statement of policy and every 
action of that regime (Communist China) have gone coun- 
ter to the letter and spirit of the UN charter. Their poli- 
tical philosophy is un-Chinese. Their policies are un- 
Chinese. They suppress human rights and liberties at home. 
They make mockery of the rights of neighbouring states. 
They are tyrants at home and aggressors abroad.” Korea 
recently approached US again for more military aid through 
her Ambassador in Washington. She asked for a consider- 
able number of new war planes and naval vessels to match 
the material which they claim has poured into North Korea 
in violation of the truce. She asked US to give her more 
military aid to double her present armed forces, bringing 
them up to a strength close to one million men. The Korean 
forces now total approximately 450,000 men in 23 divisions. 


Japan: The first duty assigned to Japan’s new defence 
troops was the rescue of the flood stricken communities in 
Yamaguchi Prefecture area. Ninety-five persons were 
either killed or missing in the flood. Property damage 
amounts to more than 10,000 houses destroyed or inundated 
and 41,000 acres of farmland had been badly damaged. The 
Airforce opened its new US-style flight school at Camp 
Matsushima last- week with some 100 Japanese airmen and _ 
cadets. Flight students—so far all veterans—working with 
their US instructors and in class rooms will brush up on 
the aeronautics they have forgotten during Japan’s eight 
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years of demilitarisation. Meanwhile a growing movement 
to restore belief in the divinity of Emperor Hirohito is in- 
dicated by rehabilitation of shrines and temples and in the 
construction of monuments in honour of Japan’s war dead. 
At Ise Shrine, where the Emperor reports to his ancestors 
on important national events, the number of worshippers in- 
creased from 830,000 in 1947 to 3,500,000 in 1952. Dona- 
tions to the shrine totalled nearly US$2,000,000 last year. 
Shortly after the war, Emperor Hirohito renounced the 
centuries-long belief that the Imperial family descended from 
the gods. But at one private school in Akita prefecture the 
Emperor’s picture was placed in a “peace pavilion” re- 
markably like the pre-war “‘hcoanden’’—a fireproof building 
for keeping the Imperial picture. The principal of the 
school wrote a book on “educational guidance’? which 
contains such pre-war Emperor phrases as ‘“Supremely 
August Being’’ and “Sacred Son of Heaven.” In _ five 
of the poorest wards in Tokyo, householders’ ear- 
marked about 25 per cent of their donations for Shinto 
ceremonies, while one ward spent about half of its dona- 
tions for the rehabilitation of two shrines. Some Japanese 
liberals traced the current trend toward Emperor and an- 
cestor worship to political scandals and the increased activity 
of ultra-rightist groups. : 


ALIEN AND ABSENTEE PROPERTIES 
IN CHINA 


It has been the intention of the Chinese Government 
that all properties administered by agents on behalf of 
owners who are not in China should be taken under Govern- 
ment control. It is not known how far-reaching this policy 
if fully carried out may be or how it would affect firms and 
companies abroad which own land and property in China. 
For the time being the Chinese Government still allows 
absent property owners to appoint representatives but 
these agents got to be approved by the authorities. The 
Government wants to make sure that these agents are fully 
qualified to represent the owners. So far the new mea- 
sure is still under discussion in Canton only. No definite 
news on this has been received from Shanghai or Tientsin. 
In the case of the property being represented by the owner’s 
company it is believed that there will be no trouble at least 
in the near future. All private agents or agents for owners 
without a company in Canton will probably be required to 
re-register and go through a process of screening. There 
have been suggestions in Shanghai that many property 
owners’ agents are not regarded as bona fide representa- 


tives and that absentee landlords should, if of Chinese na-— 


tionality though holding passports of other countries, either 
return or face requisitioning. Properties of nationals of 
Western European countries have not been interfered with; 
they are controlled by the general laws and regulations of 
China which, in essence, provide for heavy taxation and 


aim at leaving holders with a very small amount of cash. 


Whenever the authorities consider a property as_ useful 
from a national point of view they will take over its 
management but pay owners or their representatives a more 
or less nominal rent. 


BRUNEI OIL DEVELOPMENT 


To explore the sea bed for oil beyond the territorial 
waters of the coasts of Brunei, Sarawak and North Borneo 
their boundaries have been extended under an Order-in- 
Council. The boundaries extend over the continental sheif 
outside the territorial water limits which will leave un- 
affected the status as “‘high seas’ of waters above. the 
continental shelf. This will mean that the sea bed beyond 
the three-mile limit will belong to the countries concerned 
but the sea above will be free to all. The new underwater 
territory extends beyond Brunei Bay which is 15 miles in 
length and extends to a width of five miles. | 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


This unique development follows drilling which has 
been carried out in the territorial waters of Brunei. For 
years oil has been mined in Brunei and Sarawak and the 
potentialities of North Borneo are now being investigated. 
It is now proposed that the resources of the sea bed beyond 
the territorial waters of the three territories should also 
be explored. The right of a littoral state to claim sover- 
eignty over the sea bed and subsoil adjacent to its coasts 
in order to control the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources therein has become established in international 
practice. The Order-in-Council was proclaimed on June 30 
and permits the governments of the three territories to 
exercise jurdisdiction over the exploitation of the natural 
resources of the continental shelf adjacent to their coasts, 
The sea bed becomes their territory under what still remains 
a part of the high seas. 


In order to exploit the sea bed, two artificial islands 
are under construction off the coast of Brunei. They are 
steel structures designed for use as drilling platforms in 
the search for under water oil. They will supplement the 
work of an existing platform from which wells have already 
been drilled during the past year. These developments aim 
to lead to the discovery of a submarine extension of the 
Seria Oilfield which is in Brunei. The oilfield has created 
a huge new industry which is bringing prosperity to the 
State, employing more than 5,000 people, including 500 
Europeans. The production of crude oil now _ exceeds 


| Schedule Services 
All fares quoted in Hong Kong dollars 


’ 


To BANGKOK 
‘TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS & FRIDAYS #24 
Single Fare $450 


Retiirn $810 


To SINGAPORE 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS & THURSDAYS 


Single Fare $665 Return: $1,197 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) 
To MANILA 


MONDAYS & FRIDAYS Z 
Single Fare $320 Return $576 a 


To BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
 JUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Single Fare $704 Return $1,267 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) 


To SAIGON Single Fare $552 Return $993 
MONDAYS (30 day Excursion Fare $775) 


To HANOI & HAIPHONG 


THURSDAYS _ Single Fare $370 Return $665 
To RANGOON 
FRIDAYS 
Single Fare $630 Return $1,134 
To CALCUTTA 
FRIDAYS 


Single Fare $820 Return $1,476 


Passages, calf 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist agents. 
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THE EXPORT TRADE OF FORMOSA, 1950-1953 


By Dr. L. K. LITTLE 
Inspector General of Chinese Customs (retired) | 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The Chinese Authorities who took over the island of 
Formosa from the Japanese in 1945 found themselves 
responsible for a population of about 6,000,000, and also 
found themselves faced with an economy which had been 
all but destroyed during the war. Most of the great sugar 
centrals lay in ruins; the production of rice was at a record 
low; transportation was practically knocked out; agricul- 
ture, industry and trade were at a standstill. The re- 
covery in agricultural production which has been made since 
that time is obvious from the export figures for 1953, 
when Formosa sold abroad 875,000 metric tons of sugar 
and 59,000 metric tons of rice. 


Trade statistics are traditionally dull reading, but the 
figures of the export trade of Formosa for the past four 
years are of more than ordinary interest and significance, 
because they show not only the spectacular recovery in 
agricultural production but also the pattern of trade which 
has been developing since the removal of the Chinese 
Government to Taipei, and give an indication of the 
island’s productive capacity and its ability to finance its 
imports from abroad. 

The first fact that strikes the attention in the statistics 
is the progressive increase in the total value of Formosa’s 
exports. The figures are: 


1950 N.T.$ 599,011,000 US.$ 72,427,000 


1951 1,083,877,000 si 98,339,000 
1952 1,467,859,000 = 116,474,000 
1953 1,984,309,000 = 127,608,000 


Even after allowing for an increase in the export price 


level since 1949, these figures reflect a general—although 


not uniform—increase in the tonnage of exports. The 
U.S. dollar figures, which are unaffected by the devaluation 
of the New Taiwan dollar (N.T.$), can be taken as a rough 
index of the real growth of the export trade. The figures 
also reflect a progressive increase in production—an increase 
sufficient to leave a substantial surplus after taking care 
of the domestic needs of an .abnormally swollen civilian 
population and a large military establishment. 


The statistics also show Formosa’s richness in agricul- 
tural resources, on which its export trade is completely 
dependent. In 1953, for example, over 93% of Formosa’s 
exports came from the farms and plantations. Three items 
alone—Sugar (67%), Rice (11%) and Tea (5%)—account- 
ed for 83% of total exports. Another 7% was made up 


100,000 barrels a day. The Sultan of Brunei is Sir Omar 
Ali Saifuddin, who became the 28th Sultan on June 6, 1950. 
The first treaty of friendship and commerce was signed be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Brunei in 1847. One hun- 
dred years later, the capital (of the same name—Brunei or 
Daru’! Salam, meaning “Abode of Peace’’) had a population 


of 10,620. Before 1910, the town consisted entirely of 
Malay houses built on piles, on mud flats, on the river. To- 
day, it has Government offices and other buildings, and 


streets of shophouses, built on the reclaimed mainland. The 
supreme authority of the State is vested in the Sultan-in- 
Council. The Council consists of 12 members, including a 
British Resident, with the Sultan as President. 
functions of administration are carried out by a British 
resident under the supervision of the Governor of Sarawak 
as High Commissioner. 


only coal amounted to more than 1% of the total. 


The general | 


of fruit and essential oils. Of the non-agricultural exports, 
Salit, 
which had accounted for 3% of the export trade in 1951, 


declined to less than 1% in 1958. 


Where do Formosa’s exports go? Japan has taken 
between 36% and 52% of all exports during the past four 
years (45% in 1953) and is by far Formosa’s most im- 
portant customer. Hongkong and the Straits Settlements 
have alternated in second place; in 1953, each took appro- 
ximately 8% of the total. In fourth place in 1953 was 
Great Britain, which took nearly 7% of Formosa’s exports. 
Great Britain’s share in Formosa’s exports has increased 


steadily: from 1.53% in 1950 to 6.67% in 1953. The 
United States, in fifth place, took about 5%. 
These five customers bought, in 1953, 72% of For- 


mosa’s exports. The remainder went to countries as far 
apart as Chile and the Netherlands. The Near East has 
assumed considerable importance as a market, and took 
more than 15% of the exports in 1953. As a whole, the 
export trade in 1953 went 70% to Far Eastern countries, 
15% to the Near East and 15% to Europe and America. 


Formosa’s principal export is sugar, which has to be 
sold in a highly competitive and volatile world market. 
Recent exports have ranged from a low of 283,000 metric 
tons in 1951 to a high of 875,000 mt. in 1953—a figure 
which made Formosa second only to Cuba as an exporter 
of sugar. The principal buyers in 1953 were Japan (314,- 
000 m.t.), Great Britain (115,000 m.t.), Straits Settlements 
(95,000 m.t.), Hongkong (62,000 m.t.), Tran (48,000 mt.) 
and Egypt (46,000 m.t.). These six countries took 80% 
of Formosa’s sugar exports. 


In spite of a rapidly mounting demand for rice to feed 
the expanded population, exports have been second only to 
sugar in value. In 1950, 27,3800 m.t., in 1951, 84,900 m.t., 
in 1952, 105,000 m.t. and in 1953, 59,000 m.t. of rice were 
sent abroad—almost all to Japan, Korea and Okinawa. 

Tea:—Formosa’s third most valuable export has re- 
mained at a fairly steady figure: 7,500 m.t. in 1950; 11,300 
m.t. in 1951; 9,300 mt. in 1952 and 10,400 mt. in 1953. 
The principal markets for Formosan tea are Hongkong, 


Morocco and the United States. 


Formosa has no important mineral resources, and its 
industries produce little for export. It is in the fertility 
of its soil and the skill of its farmers that Formosa—the 
‘Beautiful Island’—is truly rich; and it is on the sale 
abroad of its agricultural products that Formosa must 
depend to pay for its essential imports. 


The increase in Formosa’s agricultural exports is due 
in large measure to the improvement in the rural economy 
resulting from liberal and far-sighted government policies. 
The three principal reforms which have been introduced 
since the recovery of the island from the Japanese are (1) 
the limitation of farm rentals to 374% of the annual main 
crop (2) the “land-to-the-tiller’ program, whereby tenant 
farmers were encouraged to buy government land and land 
purchased by the government from large landowners and 
(3) an equitable tax rate on agricultural land. 

It is, of course, the presence.in Formosa of a large 
military and civilian government establishment which creates 
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DEVELOPMENT FACTORS 


FAR EASTERR 


ECONOMIC Review 


IN THE FAR EAST 


By Edward Szczepanik 


(Lecturer in Economics, University of Hongkong) 


In my previous article on “Further Truth about the 
Underdeveloped Far East’? (Far Eastern Economic Review, 
No. 2, of July 8) I proposed that underdevelopment should 
be considered as the problem of a substantial and chronic 


gap between the actual and the maximum rate of output- 


growth. I also pointed out that the propensity to seek 
material advance decides both the recognition of the output- 
gap and the emergence of the tendency towards closing it. 
The purpose of this article is to examine basic factors de- 
termining the actual rate of growth. I hope _ that the 
analysis which follows will contribute towards a _ better 
understanding of the underlying principles and of the 
methods of development policy in the Far East. 


Natural Resources as Limiting Factor 


Given the propensity to seek material advance, the rate 
of output growth depends on the productivity of the labour 
force and of capital, combined with available natural re- 
sources. Natural resources constitute an important limiting 
factor. Economists usually leave these to be determined 
by geographers and_ geologists. Generalisations in this 
respect are highly misleading but I think it has to be taken 
for granted that the natural resources of the Far East are 
not great. If so, then there is good reason to expect that 
the maximum rate of growth in Far Eastern countries has 
an inherent tendency to fall far below the Western rate of 
growth. This strengthens the argument that an absolute 
determination of the degree of underdevelopment is mean- 
ingless. Only the relative degree of underdevelopment, ex- 
pressed in the form of a gap between the maximum and 
actual rates of growth, is relevant. 


It seems to me that in the recent zeal to industrialize 
many Far Eastern countries a proper survey of the 
potentialities of growth has seldom been made. Burma is 
perhaps one of the few exceptions, for the Government of 
Burma has recently employed the services of a firm of 
American engineers, Knappen Tippetts Abbet Company, to 
make a survey of the developmental needs and potentials of 
the economy. On the other hand, Communist China is a 
typical case in point. The existence of natural resources, 
such as coal, oil etc. is practically taken for granted and 
former regimes are blamed for neglect in developing these 
resources. In fact, the opinion of geologists has suggested 
the opposite. 


The survey of potentialities of growth is of the wins 
importance in determining the direction of economic deve- 
lopment. The decision whether to develop agriculture, in- 
dustry or trade depends on its results. This seems to be 
the minimum degree of “‘planning’’ required in any develop- 


the special and difficult problem of balancing exports and 
imports. During the past few years, economic aid from the 
United States has helped substantially to reduce an un- 
favourable trade balance, and it is impossible to predict 
when—if present conditions continue—some measure of aid 
will no longer be required. But the significant fact is that 
great progress has been made, in the face of great difficul- 
ties, towards a position of self-support. 


mental projects. Private enterprise is unlikely to under- 


' take this task. 


The Argument for Migration 


I can offer only a few comments in so far as the labour 
force is concerned. The relationship between the level of 
income and the rate of population growth is a matter of 
speculation. Classical economists maintained that wealth 
breeds children. De Castro has recently advanced the thesis 
that it is hunger which gives rise to greater fecundity. I 
believe that the number of children in a family depends, at 
least in the Far East, mainly on tradition and on moral 
factors. It is through these channels that some “planning” 
should be exercised. That the Far Eastern countries are 
over-populated is a platitude. Hence the necessity for 
population planning is obvious. Malthusian theory, in the 
sense that the production of food does not keep pace with 
the growth of population, in the Far East seems to be one 
of the most important doctrines to be considered in deve- 
lopment planning. 


Population planning, in addition to moral restraint, — 


late marriages and birth control (if acceptable), implies 
emigration. I have the impression that this last factor is 
normally neglected by various sponsors of ambitious inter- 
national development schemes. The usual attitude seems to 
be in favour rather of bringing capital to labour than labour 
to capital. If the problem had only these two aspects, there 
would be no place for discussion. In fact, however, there 
is still the question of natural resources and of the basic 


‘determinants of material advance; the state of fundamental 


and applied science, the propensity to accept innovations, and 
all that can be defined as cultural climate which cannot be 
the subject of international migration. But a labour force 
is a comparatively highly mobile factor. Of all commodities, 
labour is probably produced at the lowest comparative cost 
in most of the Far Eastern countries. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that there are many countries in the West 
with an unsatisfied demand for many kinds of labour such 
as agricultural workers, domestic servants, miners etc. Un- 
fortunately, for political reasons, this is largely a suppressed 
demand. Instead of importing labour, capital is exported. 
This policy implies in the long run a net loss for Western 
countries. It is in their interest that the policy should be re- 
versed. In the long run, it is also the best policy in the world’s 


interest, for international movements of population are the | 


best method of promoting mutual understanding and peace- 
ful cooperation in the advance of culture and of material 
welfare. An economist can do little more than point out 
these facts, and appeal to politicians: relax immigration 
barriers and help people to move across national frontiers. 


New Development Generators 


The other conclusion resulting from the recognition of 
the basic Malthusian truth is the need for food-prouduction 
planning. Population policy, even if combined with mass- 
migration, cannot solve the problem alone. 


tion should be concentrated on food production. {in many 
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can be reduced to the question of how to secure adequate 
food for the population. There is no need to quote figures. 
The simple truth is that the bulk of the population in these 
either starving or—at the best—under- 
nourished. Various industrialization projects remind me of 
the time when I was in a Soviet concentration camp: we had 
plenty of tooth-powder but our teeth had nothing on which 
to bite. Industrialisation in the Far East, especially in 
China, results in a similar situation: new factories are built, 
but people have no rice. This is an inhuman policy. 


A humane policy of economic development in the Far 
East calls for a rapid increase in the output of staple food- 
commodities. In many instances little can be done in this 
respect, and therefore the development of appropriate sub- 
stitutes becomes imperative. Fish is perhaps the most ade- 
quate substitute that can be obtained. It appears that so 
far the possibility of planned development of fishing industry 
in the Far East has been neglected. It may be interesting 
to note that in Soviet Russia the period of planned economic 
development from 1928 onwards has been characterized by 
the introduction, often compulsorily, of fish as a staple 
component of normal diet. I have a_ feeling that this 
possibility deserves more serious attention in the Far East 
than hitherto. For the West, this would mean the financing 


- of ship and boat building, the development of storage and 


canning facilities in Far Eastern countries, of ports, of 
navigation on inland waterways, and thus the handling of 
water-conservancy projects etc. 
often acted as generators of economic development. It is 
possible that in the Far East a similar role will be performed 
by the development of fishing and water-transport. 


As far as I know, this problem has never been seriously 
studied as a major economic proposition although some 
aspects of it have received the attention of scientists. The 
theoretical advantages of this scheme are fairly obvious: it 
provides a solution of the food problem, it opens the way 
for numerous labour-absorbing industries, it should produce 
multiplier and accelerator effects without the fear of im- 
minent bottlenecks. In many Far Eastern countries fishing 
has an old established tradition, which is an important factor 
too. What must be changed is the technique, the extent 
of the market both internal and external and the develop- 
ment of numerous secondary industries connected with fish- 
ing. If models are required, the pattern should be rather 
that of Norway or Portugal than of England. I cannot 
suppress the feeling that a disadvantage of Economics being 
so much an English science is the fact that many economists 
are inclined to solve economic problems of other countries 
in terms of models and theoretical structures applicable only 
to Great Britain. In fact, we need urgently both new tools 
of analysis and further historical analogies to make Econo- 
mics a universally applicable science. 


The Problem of Capital Formation 


The consideration of the development of fishing and 
related industries leads us directly to the classical Boehm- 
Bawerkian doctrine of capital formation. In the example 
of Boehm Bawerk, the stock of fish is the capital. It is a 
subsistence fund which enables the fishermen to construct 
boats or produce nets. Alternatively, this stock can be 
used by part of the population which does not catch fish 
but will be permanently occupied in the production of com- 
modities to be exchanged for fish. This is a simple, primi- 
tive idea of an exchange economy which, thanks to the divi- 
sion of labour, enables the process of capital formation. I 
believe that this primitive example is more instructive than 
the study of complex projects of the development of bank- 
ing facilities, money creation, progressive taxation etc. 


In the Far East we are, unfortunately, often dealing 
with the case of a primitive, domestic economy. It is here 


In the West, railway booms 
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that we should start with suitable analytical tools in hand. 
In the West the problem of the transition from domestic 
to capitalistic exchange economy simply did not arise. It 
somehow happened in a spontaneous way through a number 
of stages which are of interest to historians. A Far Eastern 
economist can learn very little from this history. At the 
same time, modern Western Economics in the Keynesian 
style is also of little use: investment function, in the sense 
of the relationship between the rate of interest and the 


marginal efficiency of capital, is meaningless. Savings 
function is either zero or indeterminate. Liquidity prefer- 
ence function—with the exception of a small séction of 


population—is non-existent since the use of money in domes- 
tic economy is extremely limited. 


Perhaps the above picture is exaggerated. Neverthe- 
less, it indicates that the method of approach to economic 
problems in the Far East should ne quite different from 
that used in the West. 


We must turn firstly to the primary need, food—which 
means the direction of labour and capital towards existing 
and potential resources necessary for food production. The 
second stage of planning should comprise the conscious 
organisation of the division of labour and the extension of 
market-exchange economy. This should be combined with 
the planning of production to satisfy the other two primary 
needs, clothing and shelter. Not before these are satisfied 
can we speak of a voluntary propensity to save. In a pri- 
mitive, preponderantly domestic economy, capital formation 
can only be achieved through forced real savings in the 
form of taxes (often in nature) or compulsory sale to gov- 
ernment agencies. This implies food rationing, an un- 
pleasant conclusion. I don’t see, however, how an equitable 
distribution of scarce food-commodities in underdeveloped 
countries can be achieved without rationing. With the de- 
velopment of food production, rationing will gradually be 
abolished, but this may take a considerable time. — 


The second source of savings in underdeveloped coun- 
tries is export surplus. This is perhaps the most advantageous 
way of capital formation. In most cases it is also the only 
available way of building up capital. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that in any development plans export possibilities should 
be most carefully studied and watched. It is here that some 
degree of planning becomes again practically inevitable. It 
should be exercised by a selective foreign exchange control: 
earnings from exports should be carefully allocated for the 
purchase of primarily capital goods which cannot be pro- 
duced at home and which are necessary for the satisfaction 
of the primary needs of the population. Further priorities 
should follow. 


A third method of capital formation which may be. 
desirable under certain condition is that of a system of 
internal loans to government. Chinese Communists are > 
employing this method and there seems to be no reason why 
other, democratic, countries should not follow this example. 
External loans may also be desirable, although the problem 
of external financial aid involves many questions as to how 
much can be obtained and under what conditions. It seems © 
that the governments of Far Eastern countries cannot de- | 
pend upon major external loans for their csvolopment with | 
any degree of certainty. : 


Private foreign investment in productive enterprises 
would be an ideal form of financing, but such investment on — 
a large scale does not seem likely in the near future. 
though the governments concerned do what they can to 
encourage foreign private investment they cannot assume 
that any large sums will be forthcoming from this source. 


Finally, there is deficit financing which as a rule is 
the least desirable method of raising funds for development. | 
Deficit financing usually generates inflation, particularly 


Even 
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when there are critical shortages of skilled technicians and 
workmen. Inflation drives the cost of development projects 
up and reduces the incentive to invest. Labour can afford 
to buy few consumer goods and the will to work declines. 
While modest amounts of deficit financing may be inevitable 
in the Far East, great care must be exercised to prevent 
such operations from wrecking all plans for economic de- 
velopment. 


It appears from the above analysis that equitable 4 income 
tax and earnings from the export surpluses are the chief 
available sources of capital formation, to which in some 
cases internal loans can be added. It seems to me that only 
in the long run can reliance be placed on voluntary domestic 
savings. It does not mean that such savings are now entire- 
ly unavailable. Even the peasant who has regularly paid 
his landlord high rents has been engaged in “saving’. The 
same is true of the peasant who pays 75 per cent per annum 
for a loan. But savings are in minute amounts and go into 
hands that find it most advantageous to reinvest in land, in 
money-lending or in speculation and trade. Investment does 
not flow into productive industrial enterprise because the 
incentives and the institutional forms are lacking, and be- 
cause the necessary entrepreneurial skill is not available. 


Institutional and Cultural Changes 


How can the existing situation be changed in such a 
way as to develop a propensity to save and a spirit of enter- 
prise? The two things are closely connected with each 
other. The governments of Far Eastern countries can use 
incentives to discourage investment in trading and to en- 
courage capital to move into productive channels. The 
national banking system can also be developed 
panded along Western lines. Properly regulated stock ex- 
changes can be organized. Company law can be framed in 
such a way that insurance companies can put their capital into 
industrial enterprises. Governments can also help business 
to secure the technicians and managers it so badly needs. 
Moreover, governments can support and develop those an- 
cillary public services such as transport, communications and 
power which the private entrepreneur cannot supply for 
himself. By all these means conditions can be _ created 
which are conducive to spontaneous, voluntary capital forma- 


to repeat platitudes. 


and ex- 
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tion and genuine economic development. All this can be 
done but done slowly. It cannot be achieved in the course 


of two or three five-year plans. It involves the educating 
of new generations. 


And so we come to the question of cultural change. 
Much has been written on this topic and I do not intend 
There is, however, one 
factor which in economic discussions is normally neglected 
and which I wish to stress. This is the factor embracing 
moral, ethical and religious elements. In the West such 
have been taken for granted. We perhaps do not yet realize 
the importance of Western-Christian civilization in economic 
development. We feel, however, that it was enormous. 


work irrespective of its nature, the idea of social justice 
resulting from the doctrine of brotherhood are just in- 
stances of what I have in mind. Is there anything equiva- 
lent in the East? Old religions are failing. We have to 
admit that Christian missions have failed to produce any 
large scale effect. There seems to be a moral vacuum which 


favours the spreading of such vices as laziness, dishonesty, 


cheating, burglary, often robbery and murder. This kind of 
moral climate is surely not conducive to economic develop- 
ment. It is here that primary remedies should be sought 
and applied. Does the West know this kind of remedy? I 


doubt it. What we can offer is purely formal education. 


But our moral standards are often as alien to the Far East- 
ern peoples as our poetry. 


If this important moral factor in the economic deve- 
lopment of the Far East is missing, other factors will have 
to play a far greater role than in the West. Among these 
other elements compulsion seems to be obvious. This may 
mean the creation by the governments of large elite groups 
which believe in the goals and methods of economic develop- 
ment and which are dedicated to the mobilization of people 
to achieve such goals. It may mean the constant agitation 
against old values, such as antipathies to manual skills, which 
inhibit development, and agitation for the adoption of new 
values such as family planning and new agricultural and 


industrial techniques which conduce to development. The 
“social engineering aspects’ of development have _ to be 
pursued with the same energy as the technological and 


economic aspects, or the fruits of the latter will be lost. 


important | 


The 
_idea of absolute social values, such as the dignity of honest 
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By Jesse 


The history of the Japanese people gives abundant 
evidence of their readiness to adjust themselves to chang- 
ing conditions. To such an extent has this been true that 
they sometimes give the impression of lacking in stability. 
The cherry blossom that is unrivalled in beauty today and 


fis destroyed by wind and rain tomorrow is a national symbol 


in which they take great pride. The allusions in their litera- 
ture to impermanence and to the sudden vicissitudes of life 
bear witness to their emphasis upon a changing world. 
However great may be their patience in the midst of ad- 
versity, they are quick to respond to a new situation that 
gives promise of brighter hopes for the future. 


The apparent willingness of the Japanese to make pro- 


found modifications in- their political system after the end 
cf World War II stands out as an impressive example of 
their capacity to change from the old to the new. But this 
sudden transformation from a totalitarian to a liberal de- 
mocratic regime has raised questions concerning the per- 
manence of such a drastic’ departure from deeply rooted 
traditions. Was the acceptance of democracy merely a 
necessary adjustment imposed upon a defeated nation? Are 
they likely to revive again the autocratic form of govern- 
ment to which they have long been accustomed? Is it pos- 
sible for the nation to embark upon a ‘new way of life and 
thought that is strikingly different from that to which 
they gave their allegiance in the past? 


The willingness of the Japanese to try out new-things 
that come to their attention and their capacity to adapt 
and assimilate importations from abroad are a part of their 
heritage even from the remote past. More than a thou- 
sand years ago Chinese political organization provided the 
model for the foundation of the Japanese state. Chinese 
ideographs became the basis for Japan’s written language. 
Chinese Buddhism grew rapidly in popular favor and im- 
measurably widened the religious outlook of the Japanese. 
Chinese pottery and paintings opened to the Japanese a new 


world of art forms which were diligently copied. 


In a similar way the Japanese became infatuated with 
the achievements of western civilization shortly after the 
beginning of the modern era. During the seventies and 
eighties of last century a strong wave of westernism en- 
gulfed their large urban centers and brought about an in- 
discriminate acceptance of foreign customs, ideas, and com- 
modities regardless of their appropriateness. In more re- 
cent years their borrowings were largely in the field of 
technology and science and went forward on such a wide 
scale that many aspects of modern Japan became striking- 
ly different from what existed in the past. 


But this interest in things foreign by no means caused 
them to give up entirely their own customs and ways of 
life. The rituals and ceremonies of their native religion, 
the formalities of social relationships, the exchange of 
presents, the observance of family and local community 
festivals, the ancient forms of dramatic art, marriage and 
funeral rites—all these and many other customs and tradi- 
tions hoary with age unite in preserving the type of civiliza- 
tion that remains peculiarly Japanese. 
allegianee to things Japanese has brought about strange 
contrasts or inconsistencies in their efforts to build a more 
modern nation. Public buildings and educational institu- 
tions follow western architectural patterns and are equipped 
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periences. 


In fact, their strong 
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with appropriate furniture but the people continue to live in 
houses of the traditional type where the household arrange- 
ments conform to age-old custom. In their world of 
amusement modern movies compete for public support’ with 
old fashioned kabuki plays. Baseball has become a national 
pastime but there has been no decrease in the crowds at 
the tournaments where wrestlers contend for fame in this 
Well-equipped restaurants must provide: 
menus that will appeal to traditional as well as to modern 
tastes in food. Automobile’ trucks have not entirely dis- 
placed horse- and man-pulled carts and wagons. Well dress-. 
ed women must have in their wardrobe western style dresses 
and shoes as well as kimonos and old style footgear. The. 
wellbred person must be familiar- with the formalities of. 
Japanese etiquette and at the same time feel perfectly at. 
ease in a western drawing room or a western banquet. 
Millions of Japanese still worship at the shrines of their 
native religion although primitive beliefs seem a strangely out 
of touch w-th the modern world. 


These examples of the old regime that still survive 
convey some idea of the capacity of the Japanese to retain 
old loyalties while resolutely going forward with new ex- 
But we cannot assume that this dual type of 
civilization has gone forward smocthly and harmoniously. 
Inevitable conflicts between old customs and modern ways 
of doing things can be seen on every hand: Conservatives 
cling tenaciously to the old and seriously handicap the pro-- 


-gressives who are trying to build a better world. Political 


customs and ideas built up during an authoritarian regime 
cbstruct the growth of principles suitable for a democratic 
government. Outmoded religious beliefs cast their blight- 
ing influence upon efforts to popularize more enlightened 
spiritual conceptions. The older forms of education that 
represented the best thought and experience of the past 
generation bind with fetters present-day minds and make 
much needed improvements in the school system exceedingly 
‘slow and difficult. The maintenance of two worlds in Japan, 
the old and the new, the Oriental and the Western, has per- 
haps been an inevitable aspect of a difficult period of transi- 
tion. Under the circumstances it was the only method of 
bringing about necessary changes in an age-old civilization, 
but the tendency to perpetuate this anomalous situation in- 
definitely seems extremely regrettable. The solution of 
many present problems would be greatly facilitated if the 
nation in a united way could face forward instead of cling: 
ing desperately to outmoded things of the past. 


* * * 


But the binding force of deeply rooted customs can- 
not be overcome merely by demonstrating that new methods 
are more desirable. The old has arisen out of the past 
successful experience and has gathered about it feelings 
and sentiments wholly lacking in that which is new. As a 
nation’s past recedes in the distance, there is mounting pride 
in its early achievements and the halo of glory surrounding 
its ancient heroes grows in brightness. With the passage 
of time the frustrations and disabilities of earlier genera- 
tions fade away into oblivion and memories of an idealized 
past create the illusion of a golden age for which there 
arises deep nostalgic yearnings. Old customs and _ tradi- 
tions which keep alive the half-forgotten memories of past 
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centuries are highly treasured as an indispensable past of 
a nation’s heritage. 

This universal tendency to magnify the worth of past 
achievements and assign fictitious values to ways of life 
that have long since lost their former meaning should 
not be dismissed merely as a mark of human weakness. 
It is, on the contrary, man’s most effective means of safe- 


- guarding the continuity of a civilization by preserving the 


deep feelings of loyalty that bind human groups together 
whether they be local communities or powerful nations. 
For this reason the Japanese cannot help being prejudiced 
in favor of a plan of life made familiar to them through 
long usage. They cannot make old customs a subject of 


‘impersonal or objective judgments. 


The conservatism of the Japanese in the adoption of 
new customs stands out clearly in their first contact with 
Chinese civilization many centuries ago. At that time in 
spite of the dominance of things Chinese, Japan by no 
means became a replica of China. Chinese ideographs were 
supplemented by the invention of a Japanese syllabary. 
Shinto was enriched by its contact with Buddhism but never 
lost its identity as a religion. As a matter of fact, Bud- 
dhism itself suffered such great modifications at the hands 
of the Japanese that it no longer reflected the basic doc- 
trines of its founder. While the Japanese reorganized their 
government along Chinese administrative lines, they never 
took over the Chinese conception of an Emperor who could 
be displaced by the people if he failed to rule wisely. The 
Chinese elevation of the scholar above the warrior was 
a point of view not acceptable to the Japanese. The 
Chinese method of choosing administrative officials from the 
ranks of scholars did not replace the Japanese insistence 
upon hereditary rights. Those who gained high positions 
in mediaeval Japan did everything possible to hand over 
their powers to their descendants. The democratic ele- 
ments in Chinese civilization failed to weaken the aristo- 
cratic traditions of the Japanese. The architecture of 
pagodas and temples was dominated by Chinese forms, but 
this influence did not extend to the dwellings of the Japan- 
ese people. Their living arrangements and daily routine 
of life also remained peculiarly Japanese. Both Japan and 
China shared the same general type of civilization, but 
each retained distinctive features that have shown no ten- 
dency to blend. 

Japan’s adjustment of western patterns since the be- 
ginning of the Meiji era has been too recent to be fairly 
comparable to its long contact with Chinese institutions. 
The Sinicization of Japan has been going on for centuries 
while its westernization is measured only by decades. 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of the Japanese, the 
situations their nation faced in both instances were very 
similar. In the sixth as well as the nineteenth century 
the invasion of foreign culture came from nations whose 
attainments in civilization far excelled those of the Japanese. 
The lower stage of development of Japanese institutions 
made them vulnerable in the presence of superior foreign 
models. 

At the time of the Meiji Restoration when the Japanese 
were forced to open their doors to westerners, they were 
united in bitter prejudice against western civilization. 
During the years that followed there was no organized 
attempt by Americans or Europeans to persuade the Japan- 
ese to take over the western banking system, railways, or 
methods of manufacture and business. The Japanese 
themselves saw that they must either do this or be forced 
into a position where their nation would be helpless against 
foreign encroachments. Commodore Perry’s demonstration 


of naval strength at Kanagawa and the destructive power | 


of the British fleet at Kagoshima furnished the Japanese 
ample evidence of the obsolescence of their weapons of 
defense. Confronted by the threat of foreign domination 
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the Japanese leaders took their first steps toward westerni- 
zation by securing foreign armament. 

Here, in fact, is found an important key to an under- 
standing of the development of Japan as a modern nation. 


Their study of western science and technology, their building | 


of modern industries, and their adoption of western busi- 
ness methods and financial systems were first of all moti- 


vated by the necessity of increasing their military strength. | 


In so far as the government could control institutional 
changes, the invasion of foreign ways and ideas has been 
guided in directions that would advance national interests. 

This controlled social change, made unusually effective 
by a highly centralized, bureaucratic government, has been 
an important factor in bringing about the peculiar inter- 
mingling of the old and the new, which is one of the 
characteristics of modern Japan. Some of these contrasts 
have already been mentioned. To these may be added the 
continued existence of the handicraft system alongside 
large-scale manufacturing plants equipped with up-to-date 
machinery; poverty-stricken peasants using farm tools in 
vogue a thousand years ago and eking out a precarious 
existence through the wages of their daughters employed 
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in modern textile mills; scientific laboratories and research 
institutes supported by a government that until recently 
demanded popular acceptance of a primitive mythology; 
medical schools and hospitals equipped to fight against disease 
but handicapped by the slow progress of municipalities toward 
modern methods of sanitation; city streets congested with 
modern vehicular traffic but still lacking in sidewalks for 
the safety of pedestrians; schools, office buildings and simi- 


lar establishments provided with western styles of seating 


arrangements, while in homes there still prevails the tradi- 
tional custom of sitting on the floor. 


* * * * 


This far from complete list of paradoxes and incon- 
sistencies in Japan’s transition from a mediaeval to a 
modern nation is at least a partial outgrowth of the govern- 
mental policy of encouraging the adoption of those western 
patterns that would contribute to national strength. 
Through government subsidies, propaganda, centralised 
educational system, press censorship, and police supervision, 
the mass of the people during the pre-war years had little 
choosing 
western models. 

During the pre-war decades the government took an 
especially rigid stand against western ideas that might 
undermine the _ politico-religious cult upon which their 
imperial system was built. In practice, this policy meant 
the utilization of the achievements of western science and 
technology and the suppression of the western concepts of 
individual freedom of thought and democratic action. 


Western techniques of mass production in industry were 


eagerly copied, but popular efforts in the direction of col- 
lective bargaining and social reform made little headway 
because of government opposition. The government placed 
a ban on the religious, moral, and philosophical bases of 


western culture but gave the official stamp of approval to 


scientific methodology in its application to industry, mili- 
tary organization, and other lines of material progress. 


These governmental efforts to guide social change had 


far-reaching results, but they were always subjected to the 


limiting influence of the economic situation. The extent 
of the natural resources of a nation and the prevailing 
standard of living of the people are important factors in 
determining the direction of institutional development. 
Long accustomed to an economic situation where poverty 


was ever a constant threat, the Japanese had throughout 


the centuries built up a way of life far less expensive 
than is required by western standards. The nature and 
extent of the westernization of the Japanese people have 
depended, therefore, in large measure upon their ability 
to meet the increased financial outlay. 


Government subsidies and appropriations made possible 


the development of modern transportation and communica- 
tion facilities and the building of business institutions and 
financial corporations along western lines. The wealth 
created by these innovations brought about the growth 
of industrial and commercial centers with their western- 
type office buildings and large factories of the most modern 
type. But since the scale of living of the majority of the 
people did not rise very far above traditional levels, 
western styles of architecture which had transformed the 
city centers could not widely invade the residential dis- 
tricts. In general, the homes of the people, the household 
furnishings, and the food consumed followed long establish- 
ed patterns, not as a result of official pressure, but because 
of economic limitations. | 


* * * * 


The Japanese throughout the past centuries have 
evolved a manner of living characterized by great sim- 
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plicity and good taste as well as by economy of expendi- 
tures. Looked at from the street, the Japanese house, 


almost hidden by a high wall or hedge, does not seem at 


all impressive. Moreover, it faces toward the rear, and 
all that usually appears to the view of the passers-by are. 
the servants’ quarters, an expanse of tiled or thatched roof, 
and the tightly closed gate. Inside, it is simply furnished, 
almost to the extent of being barren of what the westerner 
would regard as the essential comforts of life. The paper 
walls that separate one room from another make privacy im- 
possible, and the light materials used in the structure of 
the house are highly inflammable and ill-adapted to keep 
out the winter’s cold. Chimneys are entirely absent except 
perhaps a length of pipe protruding through the outer wall 
from the stove to heat the family bath. What little heat 


is provided during the cold months comes usually from 


charcoal braziers, and meals are cooked over a similar fire 
except in cities where gas and electricity are available for 
kitchen use. 

Such is the essential nature of the homes of the vast 
majority of the Japanese people. Among the higher econo- 
mic classes, where financial limitations are less of a de- 
terrent, considerable progress has been made in providing 
themselves with more modern living accommodations. It is 
significant that this modernization is frequently limited to 


a single room or a separate wing of the house instead of 


the entire building being. constructed along western lines. 
The binding force of custom together with the aesthetic 
appreciation of traditional architectural forms have usually 
brought about a compromise between the old and the new. 
Even where freedom of choice is not limited by economic 
restrictions, there seems to be a real reluctance to depart 
too widely from the general housing pattern handed down 
from the distant past. To such an extent is this true 
that in housing facilities and manner of living the gulf 
between the privileged classes and the common people is 
less wide than would be expected in a nation that has 
so strongly emphasized class distinctions. 


x * * * 


During the post-war years, the Army of Occupation 
brought about a revolutionary change in the political 
structure of the nation but this was not followed by many 
outward changes in the way of life of the people. To an 
extent far greater than at any time in the past the 
Japanese were brought into contact with western modes 
of household living and could see the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these foreign types of houses. As far as 
westerners are concerned, the traditional living arrange- 
ments of the Japanese are unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of both human comfort and efficiency. They 
strongly object to the inadequate provisions for heating 
the house in winter and screening against insects in sum- 
mer. The lack of privacy that is inescapable when rooms 
are separated by paper walls brings a strain upon family 
relationships. The fragile partitions offer no protection 
from the household noises for those who need quiet for 
rest or study. Children who spend the day at desks at 
school are subjected to the discomfort of bending over 
low tables while sitting on the floor. The kitchen equip- 
ment is ill-suited for convenience in preparing meals, and 
the lack of running hot water and refrigeration facilities 
makes kitchen work unnecessarily laborious and_ time- 
consuming. 


But while the Japanese may be conscious of these 
limitations and shortcomings, they do not make them a 
matter of chief importance. They take pride in following 
the manner of life handed down from past generations. 
From their point of view, the westerners’ insistence upon 
ease and comfort is distasteful as well as a mark of weak- 
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ness. Their admiration is given to those who stoically 
ignore discomforts and inconveniences and find their com- 
pensation in a way of living that provides the satisfactions 
they prize most highly. 


It is perhaps extremely fortunate that the Japanese 
people in a very large measure maintain this conservative 
attitude in the structure of their homes and their living 
arrangements, for the adoption of western customs and 
devices in the matter of housing cannot easily be brought 
about without incurring much additional expense. More 
substantial and better insulated houses provided with 
modern facilities for bathing, cooking, and sanitation in- 
volve financial expenditures far beyond the reach of all 
but the privileged few. Radical improvements in living 
accommodations must wait changes in the economic system 
that will facilitate a wider distribution of wealth and give 
greater purchasing power to the people. 


While the restrictions imposed by economic limitations 
and by government policies have determined in large mea- 
sure the process of westernization, the desires and inclina- 
tions of the people could not be entirely suppressed as is 
apparent in: the western fads and fashions that from time 
to time gain wide acceptance. Especially can this be seen 
in the field of recreation which by its very nature demands 
freedom of choice and expression. The traditional sports 
in Japan have been more and more supplanted in popular 
interest by western athletic sports and games. In the 
field of amusements, popular demand has also brought about 
a rapid growth of western forms of entertainment. Even 
before the outbreak of the last war the younger generation 
had made it clear that they preferred western commercial 
amusements, and in the large cities had gone far toward 
establishing new ways of enjoying leisure. 

Although economic limitations and popular inclination 
and desires were sufficient in themselves to make absolute 
government control of social change impracticable, the un- 
foreseen results of changes initiated by the government 
were constantly interfering with official efforts to direct the 
process of westernization. Compulsory education designed 
to build a literate nation able to keep abreast of scientific 
progress throughout the world also opened the doors to 
knowledge of western social science with its tendency to 
undermine the _ traditional foundations of the Japanese 
State. The introduction of larger factories with emphasis 
upon mass production broke down the personal relations 
between master and apprentice and brought in conflicts 
between capital and labor and western types of labor 
organizations. The building of large industrial and com- 
mercial cities necessitated an extensive rural-urban migra- 
tion that weakened the patriarchal family and brought to 
the front new social problems. The change from a mediae- 
val, agricultural economy to a capitalistic system gave new 
prestige and power to great financial corporations and 
brought in its train a widespread disintegration of old 
forms of mutual aid and cooperation that had once been 
the mainstay of community life. Wider facilities for the 
education of women gave impetus to the movement for 
their larger participation in local and national affairs as 
well as in business and professional activities. 


The efforts of the government to select from the 
West only those aspects of its civilization that had official 
approval were doomed to failure because of the widely 
ramifying effects of the new ideas and techniques endorsed 
by governmental policy. Every step toward westernization 
set in motion new forces in every-expanding circles. When 
Emperor Meiji at the beginning of the new regime issued 
his rescript announcing the intention of seeking knowledge 
throughout the world, he embarked on a policy that even- 
tually brought into disrepute the myths upon which the 
Imperial system was based. To a certain degree, the offi- 
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cial floodgates erected to control the influx of western 


culture facilitated the entrance of technology and ham- 


pered the introduction of democratic concepts. But in 
the long run this official control could not accomplish its 
full purpose. The response of the Japanese people to 
contacts with western civilization tended to follow well- 
established patterns of social change, which could be modi- 
fied but not entirely controlled by governmental policies. 


Many of the striking contrasts between the old and 
the new in modern Japan can be explained by the fact that 
social changes tend to lag behind the more rapidly advancing 
material civilization. The extraordinary progress in the 
fields of business and industry has brought to the fore- 
front of attention outmoded social, religious, and _ political 
ways of life which only with extreme slowness can be 
brought into line with modern requirements. The strong 
resistance to change characteristic of these: aspects of 
human society is responsible for many of our most trouble- 
some social problems and explain why such little progress 
has been made in the promotion of human welfare. 


* * 


While the Japanese may be justly criticized by their 
lack of attention to social reforms in the past it should be 
said in their justification that the obstacles to be overcome 
are many and varied. The process of adjustment to a new 
social situation is slow and painful since it interferes with 
well established habits which do not lend themselves readily 
to modification. This is well illustrated by the popular 
attitude toward a foreign religion or a new interpretation 
of long established religious doctrines. Nothing makes the 
average religious adherent more uncomfortable than to face 
the problem of readjustment of his religious beliefs. Our 
religious ideas and practices have become habitual and as 
long as they are unquestioned, they give us no trouble 
and we give them little thought. When a Japanese faces 
the problem of accepting Christianity, he is confronted 
with the necessity of turning aside from familiar habits of 
religious faith and worship and setting up new habits of 
life which may not fit into the situation in which he lives. 
It is not strange that most of the Japanese prefer to 
follow the line of least resistance and remain adherents 
of the religious creed to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 


It is, in fact, in the field of religion that the Japanese - 


have taken their most determined stand against the advance 
of western culture. Although prodigious efforts have been 
made by Christian missionaries auring the past three 
quarters of a century to convert the Japanese to the 
Christian faith, the results on the whole have been dis- 
appointing to those engaged in this task. From the Chris- 
tian point of view the civilization of Japan is insecure 
because it is not based on a Christian foundation. But 
this is not easily demonstrated or verified to the satisfaction 
of the non-Christian Japanese. It enters into a realm of 
discussion where sentiment and tradition and prejudice 
prevail. Japanese religious beliefs and methods of -wor- 
ship are going through a process of change but their 
adjustment to the modern world is proceeding with ex- 
ceeding slowness. In a similar fashion their whole fabric 
of social life and organization is revealing a stability that 
is in striking contrast to changes in the economic world. 


In spite of the many forces that make for conser- 
vatism in Japanese society, it is apparent that resistance 
to social change cannot in the long run succeed. Under 
the strong pressure of modern economic conditions more 
favorable attitudes toward innovations are coming to the 
front. Especially is this true in Japan’s great cities where 
the goal of business prosperity dominated the whole situa- 
tion. The atmosphere of change that is built up in the 
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field of industry and business tends to permeate the entire 
nation and facilitates the adjustments that must be made 
to keep pace with changing economic conditions. Senti- 
ment and tradition still play a powerful role in Japan, but 
their old authority is being widely challenged even in some 
of the most conservative institutions. The forces that were 
trying to revive interest in the way of life of Old Japan 
have been greatly discredited by the outcome of the war. 
Wihile many social changes still go forward with con- 
siderable slowness there is a post-war trénd toward a 
greater willingness to facilitate the oe of Japan’s 
spiritual civilization. 


The past experience of Japan in adjusting to foreign 
cultures throws some light on the present problem of giving 
permanency to the new democratic government. Accus- 
tomed as the Japanese have been to governmental control 


well as of action, it is not surprising that they have shown 
great docility in adjusting themselves to defeat. Their 
prompt acceptance of the Emperor’s decision to surrender 
was duplicated by their efforts to obey the directives of 
their conquerors. Such far-reaching changes as the dis- 
establishment of State Shinto, the Imperial renunciation 
of claims to divinity, dissolution of the large financial 
corporations, abolition of their entire military system in- 
cluding the secret police, granting freedom of the press 
and removal of restrictions on political, civil, and religious 
liberties, giving the franchise to women, and important 
steps toward agrarian and social reforms represent a revo- 
lutionary break with the past. 


While this extraordinary upheaval in their traditional 
institutions was brought about by humiliating subjection 
to foreign domination, the acceptance of these changes 
was facilitated as far as the common people were con- 
cerned by the fact that they destroyed the power of 
despotic military cliques and restricted the privileges of 
vested financial interests. The long-suppressed under- 
currents of opposition to the bureaucratic government could 
at last come out boldly and give free expression to their 
opinions. From the point of view of a very large proportion 


of the Japanese nation the opportunity to build a more 
liberal government did much to dull the bitterness of 
defeat. 


| But the prompt obedience of the Japanese to the Allied 
directives gives no assurance that the future social and 
political reconstruction of Japan will follow the precise 
forms indicated in their new constitution. The experience 
of the Japanese in adapting and integrating foreign models 
in the past gives reason to believe that in this emergency 
they will be inclined to put new wine in old bottles. By 
incorporating new ideas and procedures into old institu- 
tional forms they will be following past precedents to 
which the people have long been accustomed. Even though 
they make permanent the spirit and purpose of democracy, 
the shape of the political institutions devised to attain 
this goal of popular government will be more acceptable 
if it disturbs as little as possible the traditional structures 
and old ceremonial forms. 


The social changes now taking place in Japan are of 
unusual interest because the people have full opportunity 
to follow new patterns without government interference. 
But the present trend toward the adoption of western 


barrier of economic limitations. Very little change.can be 
made in the direction of better housing, better sanitation, 
and a more adequate diet for the mass of the people until 
economic conditions make possible a very considerable ad- 
vance in the general scale of living. A democratic form 
of government may ensure a more equitable distribution 


so widely extended as to hamper freedom of thought as — 


ways of life cannot proceed very far without meeting the 
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of existing wealth but it cannot of itself greatly increase 
economic resources. The future stability of the present 
form of government depends largely upon the successful 
solution of the economic problems of the nation. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic: Review 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN 


THE ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


What has been termed ‘recession’ has made its appear- 
ance in a modest form, actually to a lesser ree than 
expected. One distinct feature of the mild stagnation was 
the liquidation of existing, often heavy, inventories. 
aim has by now been accomplished. Therefore there is 
nothing in the way of a pick-up, a likelihood which is pro- 
bable, since dividends from corporations are not merely 
being maintained at last year’s level, but are actually ex- 
ceeding these. Another strong prop is seen in the con- 


tinued building activity which, when compared with the 


identical period of 1953, tops last year’s total outlay. The 
number of unemployed, at no time excessive, is being re- 
duced from month to month, — 


Confidence in America’s economy is being mirrored in 
the turnover at constantly rising prices of shares at the 
New York Exchange. The steep upward movement really 
has continued with infinitesimal interruptions. since last 
September; and even the railroad stocks have joined in 
the bonanza, notwithstanding the fact that their earnings 
this year have in most instances declined from 30 to 50%. 
Money is cheap and confidence prevails. 


That the threatening situation in Indochina and Guate- 
mala has so far not been able to drown the distinct op- 
timism is a good sign; it mirrors people’s expectations 
that the world will muddle through and that the cold 
war will not turn into white heat. 


In attempting to draw comparisons with the bygone 
year, it will be found that personal income, as well as farm 
income, will be either equal, or 1 to 3% lower in 1954. 
Corporate earnings will about equal 1953, while corporate 
dividends in 1954 will be higher than for 1953. Auto out- 


put will be lower this year, namely about 6 million cars 


and trucks, against 7.3 millions last year. The cost of 
living index is likely to divulge but little change. Higher 
levels will be witnessed in respect to new construction, as 
well as to electric utility earnings. Steel ingots will be 
down probably 15%, coming to 95 million tons for 1954. 


The steelworkers Union is negotiating for a pay hike, 
since their contract will expire June 30. Though no agree- 
ment was reached by June 26, it is thought that a raise 
of 6 to 8 cents an hour will be granted by the mills. Net 
profits of class I railroads are estimated to be lower in 
1954 to the extent of 20%; this adverse result is due more 
to pay hikes than to radically reduced freight receipts. 
U.S. exports in 1954 are estimated to be reduced from last 
year’s total of $15.8 billion to $14 billion. Imports are 
likely to decline from last year’s total of $15.8 billion to 
$14 billion. Imports are likely to decline from last year’s 
10.9 billion dollars to $10 billion. 


The cash deficit in the Federal budget will aggregate 


$10. billion. This fact is another reason why the coun. 


try’s debt ceiling requires a lift from the current $275 
billion, which figure represents America’s Federal debt. It 
is most likely that appropriate legislation will be passed 


before the end of July, at which period it is expected that — 


both Houses will begin their vacation. 


MEDICAL PROGRESS 


The American Medical Association’s Convention this 
year is being held at San Francisco and frequented by as 


many as 10,000 physicians. Two members of the Mayo 
Clinic announced the discovery of a new kind of anesthesia! 


called “controlled amnesia”. The new technique of anesthe- 
sia, described by Dr. John S. Lundy of the Mayo Clinic, 
is based upon a new drug named “Dolitrone’; same was 
so far used on 127 patients. 


After being injected into a patient, it produces a 
hitherto unknown type of controlled forgetfulness. The 
patient feels no pain and his skin and internal tissues do 
not hurt during the operation. However, he is apparently 
not asleep and conscious enough to follow the surgeon’s 
instructions. 


In the case of childbirth, the mother given a shot of 
dolitrone feels no pain, but can bear down when ordered 
by the obstetrician. After the operation the patient does 
not recall what happened. The new drug was developed 
by William S. Merrell of Cincinnati (Ohio) and represents 
a real innovation. It does for the entire system what a 
local anesthetic accomplishes at a certain part of the body, 
according to Dr. Lundy. 


The new compound has already been tested in dental 
surgery and in hemorrhoid operations. Doctors have ascer- 
tained that, by adjusting the dosage; they can produce any- 
thing from ‘controlled amnesia’ to complete unconscious- 
ness. 
The often discussed problem of cigarette-smoking in 
connection with bronchiogenic carcinoma (cancer of the 
lungs) has now come out into the open, since the American 
Cancer Society has given it as most likely that cigarettes 


may be the principal cause of the scourge. It is nut the ; 
nicotin, but the tar contained in the smoke of cigarettes 


that must be considered as the culprit; and, furthermore, 
it is not merely cancer of the lungs which is affected by 
cigarette smoke, but equally so heart ailments. 


Before world war I lung cancer was a rare malady. 
But by 1933 there were 3,400 deaths in America from 
that source. By 1952 the total had risen to 22,000 deaths. 
And, according to the American Cancer Society, the up- 
ward trend displays every indication of progressing. Dr. 
A. Ochsner, a wellknown.cancer specialist of New Orleans, 
predicts that, unless effective measures are taken to halt 
the increase, by 1970 one out of every ten persons living 
at that period will be afflicted with cancer of the lung. 


While the judgment for the causes of this dread 
disease is not yet finally pinpointed, one must take account 
the existence of contributary causes, as breathing of ait 
polluted with chemicals and fumes from gasoline, soot, 
fuel oil, etc, ete. Possibly also the augmentation in 
the number of cancer cases is, at least in part, due to 
improved diagnostic methods. 


While men and women breathe the same polluted air. 


it remains a fact that lung cancer is at least eight times 
as frequent with males than with females. Though women 
take more and more to cigarette-smoking, it is an inesca- 


pable fact that in sum total they indulge in cigarette smok-, 


ing to a far lesser degree than men do. It is indeed a 
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vast problem that has been submitted to world judgment; 
and one of vital interest and concern. 


TEXTILE STOCKS 


For years past textile shares were the stepchildren of 
the American market. There was over-production of 
wceollen, cotton and rayon goods, especially the latter. In- 
ventories became so heavy that various concerns reduced 
their output, while others closed down altogether. Among 
the latter group was American Woollen Co., which felt 
impelled to shut down the bulk of their factories flor a 
lengthy period. : 


When comparing textile stocks with the shares of the 


entire market, it will be found that, at least for the past 
12 months, the textile group was at substandard. At this 
juncture the market for textile goods divulges symptoms 
of a slow awakening, and some of the stocks have risen 
moderately. But these have so far not been able to ban 
caution and _ suspicion. While orders for textiles have 
shown a recent increase, the same cannot be said about 


prices. Therefore earning prospects are not spectacular and . 


profit margins probably will remain narrow. 


Let us go back to June, 1950, as.a starting point for 
general considerations. Then the Korean imbroglio had 
broken out and substantial inventories were built up in 
all segments of the industry. According to a review of 
the situation by Hemphill, Noyes & Co., consumer demand 
did not keep pace with output, so that beginning in early 
1951, the textile business in general went into tne worst 
slump the industry has experienced since the early 1930’s. 
Since July of 1953 inventories are reduced by about 8%, 
and retailers’ inventories are also understood to be conserva- 
tive. Another encouraging forecast is that the military 
may soon again become a substantial customer. A. spokes- 
man for the Quartermaster’s Corps stated in mid-June that 
“It is almost a mathematical certainty that before many 
months have passed, it will be necessary to increase pro- 
curements in order to meet troop requirements.”’ Any 
firming of textile prices, combined with enhanced orders, 
would cause textile shares to become market leaders. 


In order to evaluate prospects of the American textile 
industry each segment must be viewed separately, already 
because their outlooks differ. This discussion will there- 
fore involve the cotton, synthetic fiber and woollen indus- 
tries in turn. 


In recent years the cotton industry’s outlook and 
prospects have increased through elimination of numerous 
marginal producers and through concentration of manufac- 
turing activities in the South, where the cotton is grown 
and where labor is cheaper. Obsolescence of northern mills, 
combined with failure of many companies to conserve funds 
for improvement, was the cause of many woes of the 
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cotton textile industry in the 1930’s. Mills in the South 
usually are supplied with modern machinery and an efficient 
labor force. Earnings during world war IL were excellent 
and enabled mills to strengthen their financial position. 
These factors, together with the ability to diversify pro- 
duction by adding fabrics made from artificial fibers, have 
gone far to remove some of the former highly speculative 
risks connected with cotton concerns shares. | 


During the first semester of 1953, production of cotton 
goods rose 12%, but the second half was only slightly better 
than the second half of 1952, thereby keeping the full year 
gain at 7%. But in the opening of 1954, order backlogs 
were down substantially from a year earlier and both demand 


prices eased. 


The producers of synthetic fibers have grown at an 
accelerating rate since the end of the First World War. 
The consumption of rayon in 1923 was only 29.4 million 
pounds and acetate 100,000 pounds. By 1950 combined con- 
sumption of rayon and acetate reached a record of 1,351 
pounds, second only to cotton. Whereas these fibers once 
had the market to themselves, the introduction of nylon 
just prior to world war II resulted in increased competi- 
tion. Since that time, several other synthetic fibers of great 
promise have been introduced, such as acrilon, dynel, dacron, 
‘orlon. The extended use of these fibers has been largely 
at the expense of rayon and to some extent of wooi rather 
than cotton. At this time there exists an over-capacity of 
rayon and acetate producing facilities, resulting in sharp 
competition and reduced margins. While the near future 
does not promise well for rayon and acetate, there is a 
likelihood that on a long-term basis, this segment of the 
industry might revert to profitable operations. | 


A good part of the growth of the synthetic fiber will. 


continue to be at the expense of cotton and wool. Another 
advantage of artificial fibers lies in the chemical character 
of their manufacture which permits more fully mechanized 
operations with resulting lower wage costs and greater by- 
products opportunities. The full year (1953) gain of rayon 
and acetate was 6.4% over 1952. The industry is cur- 
rently operating at about 60% of capacity. 


The greatest sufferer amongst the textile was the 
woollen industry. Military orders were off 68% in 1953. 
The long-term outlook for this segment of the industry is 
uncertain and not too promising. Most woollen mills still 
are situated in the North, where labor is more expensive. 
Synthetic fibers are having an adverse effect upon wool- 


lens. 


The following tabulation relative to textiles was com- 
piled by J. Malcolm de Sieyes on behalf of the Stock Ex- 
change firm of Hemphill, Noyes and Co. and contains lucid 
information regarding the sundry categories of American 
Textile enterprises: 


10-yr Price 

Aver x 

1944- Earnings per Share Ind. Recent 1953 Approx. 

Cotton 1953 1951 1952 1953 Div. Price Earns. Yield 

$5.50 $6.32 $3.70 $4.95 $3.00 52% 10.6 5.7% 
Miscellaneous 
ewes 2.49 1.93 1.09 1.35 0.60 13% 10.3 4.3 
Textron 1.86 3.66 d3.79 d0.57 10% — — 
2.47 3.44 1.49 1.98 1.00 12% 6.4 7.9 
Rayon 
dive 4.17 5.37 4.88 2.74 2.00 3614 13.2 5.5 
3.18 6.42 1.59 0.31 1.00 17% 57.3 5.6 
Chi 4.71 5.09 4.83 4.68 3.00 45% 9.7 6.6 
Wool 


d—Deficit. 
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FAR 


ecole REVIEW 


REPORTS FROM CEYLON | 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 


The Ceylon Government decided to give four interna- 
tional firms contracts to undertake Stage II of the Laxapana 
Hydro-Electric. Scheme. The building of the concrete dam 
and bridge is to be handed over to the firm of German en- 
- gineers, Gruen and Bilfinger of Mannheim. The dam and 
bridge are estimated to cost Rs 31 million. A French firm, 
Messrs. Etabts Panchayer and Viallet, will undertake the 
laying of the pipe-line at a cost of Rs 3 million. Another 
French firm, the United French Industries, has been selected 
for the construction of the electrical and mechanical plant 
at a cost of Rs 26 million. The transmission lines will be 
laid by an Italian firm, Societa Anonima Electrificasione. This 
work has been estimated to cost Rs 14 million. The dam 
will be constructed five miles upstream of the existing dam 
across the Kehelgama river. It will be 730 feet long with 
a bridge over it and will be divided into 21 expansion 
blocks. The spillway section of the dam will be 470 feet 
long. The bridge will be constructed of reinforced concrete 
and will consist of 14 spans. Stage II of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Scheme has been estimated to cost Rs 74 million. When 
it-is completed, Laxapana will generate an additional 25,000 
kilowatts of power. Funds for Stage II of the scheme 
are to be obtained by the Ceylon Government from the 
World Bank. 

FISHERIES HARBOUR 


The Ceylon Government decided to go ahead with the 
expansion of the Fisheries Harbour in Mutwal at a cost 
of nearly Rs 6 million. The Canadian Government gifted 
Rs 2% million worth of equipment, under the Colombo Plan, 
for the fisheries harbour project. The work on the project 
will be in the form of a new 240-foot concrete quay for 
trawlers, with an entrance 250 feet wide, sufficient for the 
biggest trawler. The harbour itself will be dredged to a 
depth of 21 feet, so that two trawlers at least could be 
berthed in midstream, while a third is lying alongside the 
quay. On the 60-foot wide quay, houses will be built for 
the refrigeration and other plants which are being supplied 
by the Canadian Government. A new roadway is also to 
be built connecting the harbour with a fish market where 
surplus catches could be disposed of. Preliminary work on 
the Fisheries Harbour will take about 18 months. The in- 
stallation of the Canadian equipment will take a few months 
more, and the whole scheme is expected to be in operation 
in two years. On the quayside will be a workshop for the 
repair and maintenance of fishing trawlers. The equipment 
for this workshop is also being supplied by Canada. The 
French contractors who will work on the new project are 
already working in about seven different projects under the 
Colombo Port Development Scheme which is estimated to 
cost Rs 80 million. 


LABOUR 


Demand for labour was steady in 1953 as in the pre- 
vious year and there was no widespread unemployment in 
any part of the country. Employment opportunities con- 
tinued to be satisfactory on tea and rubber plantations as 
the market prices of these commodities continued steady. 
There were some fluctuations in the prices of coconut 
‘products but these did not affect labour in those industries, 
as employers continued to maintain their normal labour 
forces. Unemployment and seasonal employment in rural 
areas, particularly among those engaged in farming and 
fishing, continued as in the past. 


TEA PROPAGANDA 


The tea trade in Canada has agreed to ally itself with 
tea producers in Ceylon and India to work towards the com- 


mon goal of selling more tea, irrespective of branded 
varieties. Representatives of the three participating au- 
thorities are gathered in Toronto, Canada, on June 17th, for 
the inaugural meeting, of the Tea Council of Canada. The 
Canadian Tea Council will operate on the lines of the United 
States Tea Council which, though formed only last year, has 
already produced a marked improvement in the consumption 
of tea in the United States. The three participating coun- 
tries Ceylon, India, and Canada are to contribute 600,000 
dollars (nearly Rs 3 million) towards the Canadian Scheme. 
The amount is four times as much as that hitherto spent 
on tea promotion work in that country by the Ceylon Tea 
Propaganda Board. 

In the past, tea propaganda was carried out in all parte 
of the world through a central organisation called the 
International Tea Market Expansion Board, which had its 
headquarters in London. In 1952, India, the largest con- 
tributor withdrew her membership. This not only leit Cey- 
lon with the controlling interest and very limited finances 
but also left tea propaganda wide open to international com- 
petition. It is therefore considered most fortunate for the 
tea industry that Ceylon and India, the two major tea pro- 
ducing countries, have been able to join hands and together 


enlist the support of the Canadian tea trade in selling tea. ; 


RICE 


Next year Oe will have 110,000 tons of imported 
rice in excess. It was obvious therefore that Ceylon should 
reduce her imports of rice next year by that amount. The 
110,000 tons could be reduced from the Ceylon-Burma Pact 
or trom the Ceylon-China Pact. Ceylon paid nearly 300 
million rupees up to date to China for 385,897 metric tons 
of rice imported under the Ceylon-China Pact since the 
date that Pact came into force. Of this quantity 270,000 
tons were imported in 1953 and the balance between January 
and May this year. The total quantity of rice imported 
from Burma under the Burma-Ceylon Pact has been 84,990 
long tons between January and May this year. The cost 
of this rice to Ceylon was just over 64 million rupees. The 
f.o.b. cost of Chinese rice was 67.2 cents per measure in 
1953 and 58.6 cents per measure this year. The f.o.b. cost 


of Burma rice this year is 59.8 cents. The landed cost per 


measure of China rice was 74.2 cents in 1953 and 65.4 cents 
in 1954. The corresponding price of Burma rice this year 


was 67.32 cents. 


CANADIAN AID 


The Canadian Government has granted Ceylon almost 
all the assistance Ceylon asked for under the Colombo Plan 
economic assistance scheme for 1954-55. This assistance is 
mainly for transport, communication, agriculture, fisheries 
and rural development projects. The total aid surpasses the 
amount given last year which amount to Rs 10 million. The 
aid for 1945-55 includes air navigation equipment and radar 
equipment which will bring the Ratmalana airport in line 
with international standards. A considerable amount of 


equipment will also be made available to make the Colombo 
Fisheries development and assistance to 


Port up to date. 
develop rural roads are also included. Agricultural equip- 
ment for the Gal Oya Development scheme includes 
machinery, while the railway is to benefit by several more 
diesel engines similar to those given by Canada last year. 


WALAWE GANGA MULTI-PURPOSE PROJECT 

Work is soon to begin on the multi-purpose Walawe 
Ganga project. The International Engineering Company of 
California, U.S.A., who were specially invited by the Govern- 
ment to determine whether the project was feasible, reported 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


COMMUNIST PARTY’S HISTORY: The birth of the 
Communist Party of China on July 1, 1921, stands as an 
event of greatest significance in modern Chinese history, 
states Hu Hua, Professor of modern history at China 
People’s University. The 1st World War saw the rela- 
tively rapid advance of the Chinese capitalist class. With 
the development of -China’s industry, the industrial working 
class grew rapidly. It increased from 650,000 in 1913 to 
two million in 1919. It emerged as an important force in 
the semi-colonial, semi-feudal Chinese society of that time. 
The industrial working class in China is historically the 
most progressive class representing the new forces of pro- 
duction in Chinese society. It is identified with the develop- 
ment of society demanding that China’s semi-colonial, semi- 
feudal relations of production be replaced by new relations 
of production—new-democratic, and eventually Socialist and 
Communist—that will conform with the development of 
the productive forces in Chinese society. In 1919, the May 
4th Movement against imperialism and feudalism erupted, 
and the Chinese industrial proletariat appeared on the 
political stage. Industrial workers in Shanghai and other 
cities organised political strikes and played an important 
role in expanding the movement. In 1920, Communist 
groups and a Communist youth league came into existence 
in China. Mao Tse-tung contacted the Communist group 
in Shanghai, and upon his return to Changsha, provirtcial 
capital of Hunan, organised a group to study Marxism in 
July of the same year. In October, he formed the Socialist 
Youth League. He also led a number of intellectuals and 
workers in Hunan to join these organisations. Mao Tse- 
tung thus organisationally prepared the way for the found- 
ing of the Party. On July Ist, 1921, the Communist Party 


that the project will provide appreciable social and economic 
benefits to the people of the country. Located on the lower 
reaches of the Walawe Ganga in South-Eastern Ceylon, the 
project is intended to provide water and facilities for the 
irrigation of 40,000 acres of new land, and supplementary 
irrigation of about 12,000 acres. An additional 20,000 acres 
are to be developed for homesteads, gardens and dry-land 


farming. At present, the land is largely covered by scrub 


jungle. A major part of the land under the scheme will be 
allotted to colonists who will be provided with living quar- 
ters and facilities for agriculture. It is proposed to deve- 
lop hydro-electric power and to distribute it throughout the 
land under the scheme and to major villages and communi- 
ties for some distance outside the project. The aims of the 
multi-purpose Walawe Ganga project are to increase the 
food production potential of Ceylon; to improve the for- 
eign trade position by reducing the necessity of food im- 
ports; to provide the means for better diet for the people; 
to provide a portion of the increasing population of Ceylon 
with homes, a more adequate income, and means of a more 
stable and satisfactory way of living; and also to make 
available electric power at reasonable cost. The completed 
project will realise an annual production of 2,400,000 
bushels of paddy which is an increase of about 15 per cent 
in the annual production of Ceylon. The project will also 
provide an opportunity for an estimated 10,000 colonists 
to farm their own land. 


GOVERNMENT LOAN 


The Ceylon Government Loan was over-subscribed with- 
in a few hours. The loan was for a total sum of Rs 70 
million at 34% over a period of ten years. The total sub- 
scriptions received were for Rs 76 million. Among the sub- 
scribers were banks, thrift societies, insurance firms, govern- 
ment institutions and funds like the Rubber Rehabilitation 
Fund. | 


of China was founded. Twelve delegates representing some 
50 Communists in seven Communist groups in Hunan, 
Hupeh, Shanghai, Peking, Tsinan, Canton and Tokyo (Japan) 
held the 1st Party Congress in Shanghai, then the industrial 
centre of China. The list Party Congress adopted the first 
constitution of the Communist Party of China, elected the 
central organs of the Party and founded the Communist 
Party of China. Delegates to the Congress included Mao 
Tse-tung, Ho Shu-heng, Tung Pi-wu and Chen Tan-chiu, 
China’s oldest and most outstanding Party members. The 
fundamental task of the Party was to struggle for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. However, it was pointed 
out, the Party must in the meantime call on the proletariat 
to take an active part in the bourgeois democratic revolu- 
tion and not to stand aside from it. As to the organisa- 
tional principles, the Congress decided that it should be a 
well-disciplined revolutionary party of the pro- 
etariat. 


MACHINE-BUILDING INDUSTRY: The total value 
of the output of China’s state-owned machine-building in- 
dustry in 1953 was 12 times that of 1949. About 50 per 


cent of the machines currently needed for large-scale econo- 


mic construction are being turned out by Chinese industry. 
Over 1,900 kinds of important machines and electric equip- 
ment are domestically produced. China can now produce 
over 100 types of machine tools, including many heavy duty 
and precision ones of Soviet pattern. The production of 
these latest model machine tools helps reinforce and re- 
equip the machine-building industry itself. China is also 
producing 6,000 kilowatt hydroelectric generators with all 
accessory equipment, 20,000 kilovolt-ampere transformers 
and high-tension switches. Many items of transportation 
equipment are also being made. These include railway wag- 
gons and passenger coaches. Sailing on the Yangtze are 
steam vessels made by the Kiangnan Docks in Shanghai. 
Many newly-built textile mills are equipped with machines 
made in China. New plants are under construction which 


will make automobiles, mining machinery, electric genera- 


tors and motors, machine tools and precision measuring in- 
struments. The completion of these plants will turn China’s 
machine-building industry into an independent, integrated 
branch of the country’s whole industry. 


COAL: North China is planning to raise an extra 
400,000 tons of coal by the end of this year through the 
introduction of greater mechanisation. The engineering 
departments are now considering 290 technical proposals 
made by Soviet experts and a number of conclusions drawn 
from experience in other mines. Since 1950, mechanical 
coal cutting has increased seven-fold in the mines of North 
China and mechanical haulage four-fold. Four pits in the 
big Tatung Colliery now produced more than the record 
output of eight pits during the Japanese occupation, though 
the number of workers in these four pits is less than half 
those employed under the Japanese. Behind this mechanisa- 
tion drive is the steady investment by the State of con- 
siderable capital in mining machinery and electrical equip- 
ment. In the years 1950 to 1953, capital investment reach- 
ed 580,000 million yuan. Coal combines, coal loaders and 
electric locomotives are now in operation in all state-owned 
mines, in addition to electric drills, pneumatic picks, coal 
cutters, scraper conveyors, endless rope haulage and other 
equipment. 


FIRST MOTOR PLANT: Over 60% of the building 
work being carried out on China’s first automobile plant 
is mechanised. This year a total of 300,000 cubic metres 
of earth will be excavated and 140,000 cubic metres of 
concrete will be poured by machinery. Over 100 up-to- 
date construction machines from the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies this year, in addition to machines 
from various parts of China, are at work on the site. They 
include: excavators, scrapers, conveyors, bulldozers, tractors, 
cranes, self-dumping cars and concrete mixers. Metal- 
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working, wood-working and many other processing work- 
shops have been set up. They are turning out prefabri- 
cated columns and roofings, structural metal, window frames 
and floor boards for the factory buildings under construc- 
tion. 


RESEARCH: Research staff of the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences (Academia Sinica) increased seven-fold and 
its annual appropriations eleven-fold since liberation. Its 
former 16 research units have grown to 42. Chinese geolo- 
gists and paleontologists have found many new mineral 
deposits. They include oil and copper in both of which 
materials foreign investigators claimed that China was de- 
ficient. Nine new seismological stations were set up last 
year, bringing the total to 11. Their work has proved in- 
valuable to construction projects. Weather stations have 
been established throughout the country. Biologists and 
agronomists have contributed to the increase of cotton and 
grain yields. The successful research on the nodule bac- 
teria of peanut root and soya bean root has raised the 
output of these two crops by ten per cent. Hydro-biolo- 
gists have developed drugs to prevent and cure fish diseases. 
Soil experts are studying how to make use of acid and 
alkaline soil. A preliminary survey has been made of social 
conditions in Tibet and its natural resources. Scientific 
data is thus provided as a basis for working out long-term 
construction plans for Tibet. Research workers in iron 
and steel industry have solved many metallurgical problems 
and many scientific instruments and industrial testing ap- 
paratus formerly imported are made in China in sufficient 
quantities. 


YANGTZE BRIDGE: The Yangtze Bridge at Wuhan 
will be the biggest steel bridge for combined railway and 
highway traffic in the eastern hemisphere, declares Mao 
Yi-sheng, President of the Chinese Society of Civil En- 
gineers. With a main span length of 3,762 feet and 
approach spans and connecting lines totalling over eight 
miles it will be more than twice as long as the harbour 
bridge in Sydney, Australia. It will provide the only direct 
connection between the rail and highway systems of North 
and South China. The new bridge will be the first to 
cross the Yangtze anywhere along its 3,100-mile course. 
It is to be built of Chinese material and by Chinese 
personnel. This fact is a striking proof of the progress 
of China’s industrialisation. By the end of the present 
five-year plan, the Yangtze Bridge will be built and open 
for traffic. Its height from the bottom of the pier founda- 
tions to the roadway will be equal to a 20-storey building. 
Trains will move on the lower ramp and motor traffic on 
the upper. Big ocean-going steamers, coming up the deep 
Yangtze from the coast, will pass below easily. 


DRILLING FOR OIL: A drilling team at the Kiuchuan 
oil basin in Kansu Province has registered a new monthly 
record for speed. It drilled 835.3 metres during June. 
It achieved this feat in the course of drilling a 2,500-metre 
deep test well, using rotary drills, in its search for petro- 
leum in this basin. 


HUAINAN COLLIERY: Huainan Colliery in East 
China started sinking a new coal shaft on July 1st. When 
completed, this mine will turn out one-third as much coal 
as the total present output of the colliery. This is one 
of a number of pits to be newly sunk or extended in this 
major East China coal basin near the Huai River. Earlier, 
in March this year, work was started on a similar new 
shaft mine. 
gineers with the assistance of Soviet experts. 


' HUAI RIVER: Successful completion of this year’s 
first six months’ work on the Huai River is reported. Be- 
sides the building of reservoirs, work carried out in the first 
half of this year includes the dredging and renovation of 


73 large and small tributaries, the repair of 11 sections 


of dykes and the construction of 16 culverts and 279 
bridges. In all reservoirs and water detention basins con- 
structed on the river and its tributaries so far are capable 
of storing 16,500 million cubic metres of water and pro- 
tecting two million hectares of farmland from attacks of 
flood or drought. Poshan Reservoir was finished this spring 
on the river’s upper reaches. It is the fourth reservoir so 


the list of books printed. 


These projects are designed by Chinese en- 
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far on the river. The Futseling Reservoir nearing com- 
pletion in the middle reaches, is by now ready to receive 
the river’s torrential flow in the coming high water season. 
The hydro-electric station on the reservoir is expected to 
begin partial operation this year. At the same time work 
is being continued on the Nanwan and the Meishan Re- 
servoirs. The Northern Kiangsu irrigation system in the 
lower reaches of the river has been expanded this year 
to irrigate a total of 660,000 hectares. To prevent water 
congestion a new channel has been provided for a number 
of tributaries in the middle reaches to carry their water to 
the Hungtse Lake. In the first half of this year, a total 
of 72 million cubic metres of earth and 130,000 cubic 
metres of stone were moved. | 


WEI RIVER BRIDGE: A 390-metre-long railway 
bridge across the Wei River on the Paoki-Chengtu Railway 
opened to traffic on July 1st. The bridge is one of the 
major projects on the northern section of the railway. 
With the bridge opened to traffic, large quantities of ma- 
chinery and construction materials will be sent south by 
train across the river to speed railroad construction on 
the northern section, especially through the area of the 
Tsinling Mountains. 


SINO-SOVIET AIRLINES: The 4th anniversary of 
the opening of the Sino-Soviet Civil Airlines was celebrated 
on July 4. Shen Tu, Manager of the Airline Service, 
reported that during the past four years, the Sino-Soviet 
airlines have transported 4,700 tons of cargo and 1,600 
tons of mail and carried tens of thousands of passengers. 


“INNER MONGOLIA TRACTOR STATION: The first 
tractor station in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region 
was established on July lst. Equipped with tractors and 
sowing machines, husking machines and other tools, the 
station will be able to work an area of over five thousand 
hectares in the eastern part of the region. The station 
will plough the fields of the 4 agricultural producer co- 
operatives near it this autumn. 

BOOKS: More than eight million books have been 
published by the Young People’s Publishing House, China’s 
biggest children’s literature publisher, in the past 18 months. 
The fields covered include story books, lyrics, novels, plays, 
folk-lore, biographies and books on natural and social 
sciences. Children’s tales by Soviet, Italian, Czechoslovak 
and Korean writers translated into Chinese are included in 
In addition, two periodicals of 
this publishing house, edited specially for boys and girls, 
have a circulation of over one million copies. In the re- 
mainder of this year, 460 new books will be issued in large 
editions. 


BELGIAN TRADE: A group of 13 Belgian manufac- 
turers, importers and exporters came to Geneva and made 
trade contacts with officials of China’s Ministry of Foreign 
Trade attached to the Chinese delegation to the Geneva 
Conference. They were received by Lei Jen-min, Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Trade. During these contacts, the 
Belgian manufacturers expressed their desire to sell their 
products to China. Terms of purchases and sales were 
also discussed and it was agreed that these terms should 
be negotiated at the time when actual contracts were to 
be signed. The group of Belgian manufacturers, importers 
and exporters included: Ateliers de Construction’s Elec- 
trique de Charleroi, producer of power equipment; Laminoirs 
de La Rochette, manufacturer of plates-tubes and heavy 
iron ware; Union Margariniere Belge, importer of oil and 


similar products; Delloyematthieu, manufacturer of tubes, 


plates and heavy iron ware, Ste Co-operative Graines Et 
Huiles, importer of oil products and grain; Maison Mathieu, 
exporter of plates-tubes and iron ware; Forgesusines Et 
Fonderies de Haine St Pierre, manufacturer of mechanical 
cast iron; Bonds Locomotive-Slight Railway Stock, Fixed 
Railway Plant and Accessories for Rolling Stock; S. A. Des 
Forges Et Laminoirs de Jemappes, manufacturer of rolling 
mills, rolls and tempered castings; Continentale de Compen- 
sation, import and export firm; Tiran Anversois, manufac- 
turer of hoisting, handling and weighing apparatus; and 
Trains de Roues Du Centre, manufacturer of railway mate- 
rial and manipulation goods. | 
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FINANCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Gold 

July High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
$2523 252 262%, High 

6 2524%% 251% 

7 25236 251% 

8 2521% 251% 

9 251% 250% 
10 250% 250% Low 260% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$252% and 2508, and the highest and 
lowest $252? and 2503. The 
was definitely easier with both prices 
and cross rates working lower by one 
per cent. Main factors for the easiness 
were the optimistic view for peace in 
Indochina and the belief that the Bri- 
tish Government will soon be freeing 
Sterling. Heavy arrivals in Macao and 
little demand for export, also lower ex- 
penses, at $1.80 per tael, for re-import 
of gold from Macao to the Colony were 
other bearish causes. Looking forward 


to peace in Indochina and the free ex- 


change of Sterling, lower prices and 
easier market are to be expected. In- 
terest favoured sellers in the fictitious 
forward market and totalled 62 cents 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. This is ex- 
pected to increase in the nearest future, 
for local stock is definitely increasing. 
Tradings decreased due to the quiet 
market and amounted to 66,120 taels 
or averaged 11,020 taels per day. Posi- 
tions taken figured at 51,700 taels per 
average day. Cash sales amounted to 
11,450 taels, of which 5,450 taels listed 
officially and 6,000 taels arranged pri- 
vately. - Imports were mainly from 
Macao and totalled 12,500 taels. Two 
shipments arrived in Macao last week 
with a total of 71,000 fine ounces. Ex- 
corts figured at 7,500 taels, and were 
divided at 4,000 taels to Singapore, 
2,000 taels to Burma, 1,000 taels to 
India and 500 taels to Korea. Differ- 
ances paid for local and Macao .99 
ine were $12.80—12.40 and 11.90— 
11.80 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.87—37.74 per fine ounce. 
Sontracts of 9,600 ounces concluded at 
37.87 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
July 5-10 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20¢ coins 
High $5 .60 3.65 
Low 5.60 3.60 


The market was quiet, and some 
yurchases were made by exporters of 
> coins. Imports from Macao were 
‘ew and only in small lots. Total 
radings were 2,500 taels, $ coins 6,000 


‘oins, and 20c coins 5,000 coins. 


market 


US$ 

Tia: Notes Notes 
July High Low High Low 
5 $5814 580% 57954 
6 581 580 5791% 57814 
7 58134 580% 57936 57814 
8 581144 57854 

9 581 580 57914 578 
10 580 579% 578 57714 


D.D. rates: High 57914 Low 5784. 


The market turned easy and rates 
dropped in the latter part of the week 
on the news’ of the British Govern- 
ment allowed the purchase of sugar 
against Sterling, and this was inter- 
preted as a further step of freeing the 
exchange of Sterling. In the T.T. 
sector, funds from Japan, Korea and 
Bangkok were offered freely, and gold 
importers bought. In the Notes mar- 


ket, speculators sold with rather poor | 


support, except some cash notes which 
were acquired by agents of China. In- 
terest favoured sellers, amounted to 
$1.50 per US$1,000, and positions taken 
figured at US$3% millions. In_ the 
D.D. sector, usual quietness prevailed. 
Trading totals were for T.T. US$1,180,- 
000, for Notes in cash US$476,000 and 
in forward US$2,880,000, and for D.D. 
US$235,000. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.905—1.895, and Japan 
0.01385—0.0136. Highest and lowest per HK$ in 
foreign currency: Malaya 0.53475—0.53425, Indo- 
china 13.50, and Thailand 3.70—3.60. Sales: 
Pesos 250,000, Yen 95 millions, Malayan $220,000, 
Piastre 8 millions, and Baht 54 millions. The 
market was quiet, tradings in Baht increased on 
flight of capital from Indochina taking the way 
through Bangkok. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official rates were unchanged at 4,270 
per HK$, 22,270 per US$, and 65,980 per Ster- 
ling. People’s Bank Notes quoted at HK$182— 
179 per million. Taiwan official rates remained 
unchanged at $15.60—15.55 per US$ and .2.74— 
2.72 per HK$. Taiwan fixed cross rates for £ 
Sterling at US$2.80,-.HK$ at US$0.175, and 
Malayan $ at US$0.3266. Taiwan $ notes were 
quoted at HK$209—206 per thousand, and re- 
mittances at 215. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England 15.62—15.56, Australia 
12.18—12.13, New Zealand 14.10—14.07, Egypt 
14.00, South Africa 15.37—15.32, India 1.14— 
1.12, Pakistan 0.95—0945, Ceylon 0.98, Burma 
0.70, Malaya 1.821—1.82, Canada 5.8825—5.87, 


Philippines 1.94—1.93, Macao 1.03, Japan 
0.0148—0. 0142, Switzerland 1.22. France 
0.01565—0.0155, Indochina 0.077—0.074, Indo- 


nesia 0.187—0.185, and Thailand 0.271—0.269.. 
The market was generally quiet, with some Yen 
notes traded for forward deliveries. This may 
induce the Exchange to create a fictitious for- 
ward market for Yen notes, but so far no action 
has yet been taken by the Exchange Committee. 


Chief interest was centred 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market was almost featureless 
throughout the week with sellers re- 
luctant to lower their quotations and 
buyers hesitant to chip in. Pending. 
developments at Geneva, trading was 


quiet and _ fluctuations little. Only 
China Light and Yaumati_ Ferries 
enjoyed brisk business. The  under- 


tone, however, remained steady as the 
general outlook was’ that the chance 
for a cease-fire in Indochina has im- 
proved. 


Last week’s market developments: 
Monday: Opening the week on a 
hesitant note trading during the fore- 
noon session was on a very meagre 
scale and lack of buying interest led 
to fractional losses in some counters. 
However, more encouraging news from 
Geneva in the afternoon regarding 
Indochina restored some confidence and 
the early losses were soon wiped out. 
Sentiment improved with prices show- 
ing a firmer tendency and the market 
closed steady. Tuesday: Although 
buyers predominated there was little 
change in rates throughout the day. 
on China 
Lights with: some 18,700 shares chang- 
ing hands all at the same _ price of 
$15%. Yaumati Ferries were’ keenly 
sought and improved to $148. Else- 
where only small business was trans- 
acted and the undertone was quietly 
steady. In the rubber section Amal- 
gamated and Rubber’ Trusts’ were 
firmer on higher price advices from 
Singapore of the raw material itself. 
Wednesday: With sellers reluctant to 
lower their offerings business was slow 


throughout the half-day session. There 


was, however, some follow through to 
Tuesday’s demand for Yaumati Ferries 
which were marked up a further $1 to 
$149. Towards the close, prices were 
inclined to harden as scrip became 
scarce and the undertone was firmer. 
Thursday: Pending further develop- 


‘ments at Geneva, the market reverted 


to a somewhat hesitant mood resulting 
in seattered enquiry on a light scale 
only. The market was featureless but 
steady and any price changes insigni- 
ficant. Friday: Quiet conditions again — 
prevailed throughout today’s trading, 
following much the same pattern as 
Thursday. Yaumati Ferries were in- 
clined to be erratic but closed steady. 
H.K. Tramways and Lands were frac- 
tionally better but elsewhere prices 
were unchanged. Although the lack 
of any specific news was having a sub- 
duing effect on the market, the under- 
tone remained consistently steady. 
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THE DOUGLAS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LiMITED 


The Consulting Committee of the 


Douglas Steamship Company, Limited 


announce that they will recommend to 
the Shareholders at the forthcoming 
Annual General a dividend in respect 
of the year ended 31st December 1953 
of $5.00 per’share, free of tax. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The Industrial market remained dull 
with little turnover, but ‘lin shares, 
due to renewed optimism concerning 
the prospects of the working of the 
International Tin Agreement, had a 
decided fillip accompanied by some 
activity, albeit shortiived. Despite the 
fact that towards the end of the period 
enthusiasm had petered out and mar- 
kets were quiet again, the total volume 
of business written showed a consider- 
able improvement. 


In the Industrial section there was 
_ no particular feature. Small business 
passed in Hammers up to $3.023, in 
Wm. Jacks at $2.80 and Robinsons at 
$1.822. One sizeable . exchange took 
_ place in Malayan Breweries at $3.25 
and Fraser were up 
-at $1.923. 


A year’s negotiation between Malayan 
Collieries and the Federation Govern- 
ment has not resulted in agreement 
regarding the price for fuel supplies 
to the Railways and Electricity Board. 
By drastic economies and in expecta- 
tion of reduced wages the Collieries 
have offered coal at $22 per ton, but 
Government makes a condition of 
burning Malayan 
compete with imported oil fuel which 
at present can be laid on at the equiva- 
lent of $20 per ton of Collieries coal. 
Government has requested the Col- 
lieries not to plan the shutting down 


of part of their workings until experts, | 


now on the mine, furnish their report. 
The difference between the Collieries 
continuing in being with the attendant 
considerations of strategic and econo- 
mic safeguards and its demise as a 
valuable industry, a large employer 
and taxpayer, would appear to be some 
$720,000 per annum—abeut enough to 
pay the Federation Information Ser- 
vices expenditure for one month. 


The buoyancy in the Tin section was 
a welcome change and the majority of 
counters were marked up. Petaling 
had bigger exchanges from $3.22 to 
$3.30 and Kuala Kampar moved from 
35/6 to 36/6 cum the 3/- dividend. 
Lower Perak had a large turnover 
around 14/43, Rantau at $2.20 recover- 
ed 10 cents and a considerable number 
of a Amalgamated were done at 
12/4 


During the Indonesia 
the International Tin Agreement there- 
by assuring sufficient Producer support 


countries which have not 


coal that it must 


to implement the scheme. On _ the 
Consumer side, with Denmark having 
intimated that it will sign, the signa- 
tures of any one of the remaining 
expressed 
unwillingness to sign, will provide a 
sufficient majority to ensure that the 
Agreement becomes effectual. Thus it 
would appear that the implementation 
of the scheme is assured. If and when 
the scheme functions the manager of 
the buffer stock will operate so as to 
keep the price of Tin between the Floor 
price of £640 a ton and the Ceiling 
price of £880 a ton. The Agreement 
permits him to buy tin in the lower 
third of the price range i.e. between 
£640 and £720 a ton and to sell in 
the upper third i.e. between £800 and 
£880 a ton but obliges him (to the 
limit of his resources) to buy all tin 
offered at the Floor price and to sell 
all tin that is demanded at the Ceiling 
price. 


In the main rubbers were quiet. 
Jeram Rubber with real estate attrac- 
tions continued a firm market with local 
unsatisfied buyers on Friday at 2/103. 
In Share circular No. 24 we referred 
to the acquisition of land at Petaling 
Jaya, quoting a correspondent in the 
local press to the effect that the price 
had been fixed at $1,200 per acre. The 
agents in- Kuala Lumpur for Jeram 
Rubber Estates Limited now state that 
“639 acres are being acquired but the 
compensation to be offered by Govern- 
ment is still under consideration”. 
While on this subject it is interesting 
to recall that in March, Bukit Kepong 
Rubber Estates Limited reported the 
award of $2,750 per acre for 16 acres 
acquired by Government on Bolton 
Estate which is roughly the same 
crow-flight distance as is Petaling Jaya 
from the centre of Kuala Lumpur. 


‘HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


- With the exception of few selected 
items of metals and paper, commodity 
markets on the whole were quiet. 
Prices were steady and trend firm as 
more purchases were 
Korea and Taiwan. China trade was 
limited by low ceiling prices and nar- 
row margin of profit. Japan sold more 
to HK than she bought from this 
Colony. Shipments to Indonesia, Thai- 
land: and other Southeast Asian ports 
were fewer than previous month. 
During the week: (1) HK authori- 
ties abolished the 9-year old rice ra- 
tioning system and transferred retail 
trade in rice back to 
handling. Imports of rice are still 
under government control. (2) Bri- 
tish Mandated Territory of Tanganyika 
announced that shipments from HK of 
Chinese-origin goods will only be per- 
mitted entry if covered by a HK cer- 
tificate of origin stating their Chinese 
origin and certifying that the foreign 
currency Mabiliyy has been discharged 


expected from 


commercial | 
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Econ’ 


and that the goods are permitted re- 
export from HK as being surplus to 
HK requirements. (3) South African 
authorities announced a 5% increase 
in consumer goods import quotas for 
this year and other relaxations of im- 
port controls. 


China Trade: Coordinated to Sino- 
British trade talks in London foreign 
banks in HK now accept Letters of 
Guarantee opened: by China and on the 
strength of these L/Gs establish L/Cs 
to suppliers in England or Europe. 
Trade Authorities in Shanghai recently 
improved their payment system of 
L/Gs so that HK shipper could now 
cash their L/Gs within two weeks after 
the arrival of their consignments. 
However, HK-China trade during the 
week was bearish as China was ex- 
tremely slow in her purchases. China 
traders in HK which depend upon 
exports to China for profits to cover 
the losses in sales of China produce 
found it strangling when China forced 
down ceiling prices on her purchases. 
On the other hand China competed 
with HK in sales of popular items of 
China produce by direct offers to pros- 
pective buyers. China National Na- 
tive Produce Corporation in Canton 
recently shipped out about $800,000 
worth of feathers, hog bristles, raw 
silk, hog casings and bitter almond to 
Europe and Australia through Hong- 
kong. During the week, China showed 
some interest in popular items of 
pharmaceuticals and metals but as 
July licences had not been issued for 
these imports few enquiries were fol- 
lowed up by orders. 


‘Taiwan’s New Exchange Quota: 
Taiwan’s 4th period (July & August) 
import foreign. exchange quota totalled 


US$10,600,000. It will be allocated 
under six categories as follows: (1) 
general imports: $7.5 million, (2) 


factory supplies: $150,000, (3) govern- 
ment purchases: $650,000, (4) indus- 
trial equipment: $1.2 million, (5) im- 
ports for private firms: $100, 000 and 
(6) contingencies $1 million. Under 
general imports following goods are in- 
cluded: milk and milk products, lea- 
ther, machinery, electrical appliances, 
fine chemicals, pigments, plastic pro- 
ducts and communication equipment. 
Taiwan’s purchases, however, were 
limited to small orders for metals, 
pharmaceuticals and paper.. Enquiries 
were keen on. industrial chemicals, 
paper and metals. 


Korean Business: Structural steel 
and cotton yarn were Korea’s main in- 
terest last week while her enquiry in 
paper, chemicals and sugar was also 
keen. HK-Korean trade is expected to 
increase in view of her big purchasing 
programme. Korean Government also 
revised her exchange ruling to encou- 
rage export of native products. The 
government will now grant an equi- 


valent amount of import foreign ex- 
change at official rate to a trader prior 
to the export of the native produce 
such as mineral products, marine pro-— 
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ducts, agar-agar, animal skins ete. 
However, export floor prices on these 
items are too high to encourage buyers 
in HK. Official statistics show that 
HK’s imports from Korea.in April 
amounted to $2.7 million but dropped 
to $1.53 million in May. 


Japan Products: As the result of 
complaints from HK and other sources 
regarding inferior qualities supplied by 
Japanese manufacturers, businessmen 
in Tokyo recently urged ‘‘we must 
unite knowledge with labour, endea- 
vour to elevate processes and quality, 
absorb industrial designs, and manu- 
facture specialized superior products 
for which there will be a demand even 
if prices are above world levels and 
thus increase our exports.’”’ Other sug- 
gestions made by Tokyo businessmen: 


(1) Japan must make strides in the. 


technological field to make uf for 
ground lost during the war, (2) while 
Japan had to increase its exports to 
live, it must at the same time avoid 
losing the goodwill of friendly na- 
tions, (3) Japan should therefore appiy 
its traditional artistic skills toward 
improving industrial designs and qua- 
lity of goods to attract more business. 
Japan’s shipment of paper and metals 
to HK slowed down last week but her 
purchases were still inactive. Her in- 
terest was limited to enquiries for 
sheep skin, cow & buffalo hides and 
gallnuts. 


Indonesia: To expedite her exports 
and to control foreign exchange from 
these exports, Indonesia introduced 


new rulings which require that (1) 


the sales price of Indonesian products 
contracted for must be reported to the 
Export Bureau for registration within 
twenty-four hours, and (2) upon being 
issued a provisional export licence 
after registration the foreign ex- 
change on the export must be cleared 
with the Bureau within six days. The 
tightened measures will speed up ex- 
ports and help to replenish the foreign 
exchange reserve. Indonesia’s  pur- 
chases from HK might improve in view 
of the fact that trade between Indo- 
nesia and Japan is likely to decline 
pending the settlement of the  out- 
standing trade debts between two coun- 
tries. However, local exporters re- 
ported that considerable quantities of 
goods shipped to Indonesia by HK mer- 
chants remained tied-up in public go- 
downs as many consignees were unable 
to obtain foreign exchange out of the 
barter export account. Cotton piece- 
goods alone reached about $3 million. 
Shipment to Indonesia under D/P was 
much curtailed due to shortage of ex- 
change in Djakarta. 


Thailand: Increased export of Thai 
products to Hongkong stabilised Thai 
baht after the recent declines. How- 
ever, market situation in Bangkok was 
not very encouraging as HK firms which 
had shipped merchandise to Thailand 
under self-provided foreign exchange 
were unable to effect immediate 
return-flow of the capital involved. 


ings 


The total amount of capital now tied- 


up in Bangkok was estimated to be 
over $5 million. Government foreign 
exchange at official rates was supplied 
for imports of milk & milk products, 
petroleum products and some items of 
pharmaceuticals. However, there is a 
possibility that these foreign exchange 
allocations might be stopped in view 
of the low reserve. Only government 
purchases and raw materials for in- 
dustries would get official exchanges 
if Thailand’s foreign exchange situation 
does not improve. 


Metals: Structural steels enjoyed 
brisk local and export demand while 
the market firmed under support from 
Korea, Taiwan and China. Active trad- 
were few but trend remained 
buoyant. Outlook, however, is not very 
encouraging as China showed the ten- 
dency of buying more and more direct- 
ly -from supplying sources. The fu- 
ture, therefore, depends greatly upon 
the support from Korea and Taiwan. 
Korea was interested in tinplate, gal. 
iron sheet, mild steel round bars, mild 
steel plate, mild steel angle bars, black 
plate, steel wire rope, precision steel 
balls and asbestos yarn. Taiwan en- 
quired for structural steels, gal. iron 
pipes and mild steel plates. Tinplate 
registered gains on strong demand and 
increased indent cost. Gal. iron pipes 
boosted on the stimulation of Taiwan’s 
enquiry for 100,000 feet. Gal. iron 
sheet firmed from declines by Korea’s 
requirement for 500 tons. Steel wire 
rods improved on local demand while 
zine sheets, copper scraps, brass scraps 
dipped due to lack of demand and 
heavy stock. Prices of steel wire rope, 
black plate waste waste were firm. 
Due to selling pressure precision steel 
balls and asbestos yarn failed to im- 
prove despite Korea’s interests. 


Paper: Due to the fact that Euro- 
pean indent offers are too high for 
local market, Japanese goods recently 


have been enjoying good sales in Hong- 


kong. But as more Japanese paper 
poured into this Colony and demand 
waned prices of most items sagged. 
Last week Korea and Taiwan renewed 
their interest and with local consu- 
mers’ support, paper market steadied 
and a firm trend was restored. Trad- 
ing, however, was still slow with more 
enquiries than orders and only M.G. 
white sulphite and manifold recorded 
price gains. Among other items, 
Korea asked for 13,500 reams of wood- 
free printing, 1,500 reams duplex board 
and 1,000 tons of newsprint in reels. 
Taiwan intended to buy 20,000 reams 
M.G. pure sulphite, and many other 
items including pitched kraft, art 
paper, M. G. ribbed kraft and mani- 
fold. Cellophane firmed on_ the 
strength of orders from Burma, Thai- 
land, Korea and local consumers. 
Sitrawboard yielded further ground 
under the pressure of arrivals from 
China and Japan as well as lower 
Japanese and Dutch indent costs. 


Industrial Chemicals: While buying 
titanium dioxide, boric acid, petrola- 
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tum, cresylic acid from Hongkong, 
China exported sodium sulphide, gly- 
cerine to Hongkong. Sodium sulphide 
packed in 190-kg drums was quoted at 
$460 per ton for indent and glycerine 
of 20-kg tins was available at $1.92 
per lb cif HK. The market on the 
whole was featureless but the trend 
was good with more enquiries from 
Korea, Taiwan, China and Indonesia. 
Orders, however, were few. Caustic 
soda pegged up to meet Korea’s demand 
for 1000 drums. Short supply and 
improved demand stimulated the prices 
for sodium bichromate, potassium 
bichromate petrolatum, eryolite, sodium 
cyanide, carbon black, sodium hydro- 
sulphite, shellac, tanning extract and 
cresylic acid. Acetic acid pegged lower 
due to heavy arrival and drop in in- 
dent. Gum arabic and zinc oxide 
eased due to lack of demand. 


Pharmaceuticals: Only few items 
enjoyed brisk business while prices 
were’ _ steady. Taiwan’s US$60,000 
pharmaceuticals purchasing programme 
kept the market from. returning to 
bearish mood. Taiwan’s main interests 
were dihydro-streptomycin, penicillin G, 
200,000 units, santonin crystal, sac- 
charum lactose, asprin. powder, amido- 
pyrin, vitamine Bl powder and _ sul- 
phathiasole tablets. China’s low ceil- 
ing prices killed her interests in potas- 
sium iodide, salol, sodium bromide, and 
potassium bromide. Korea was keen 
on PAS powder while India took up 
scme aspirin powder. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: 
indent quotations for Japanese yarn 
were further lowered and seriously 
affected the demand for local manu- 
factures. - Market remained sluggish 
but on the strength of steady prices 
of raw cotton, local yarn managed to 
keep steady despite lack of export de- 
mand. Piece goods market was bearish 
due to lack of local and export de- 
mand. Selling offers on China manu- 
factures were rather active but in- 
increased China export price curbed the 
interest of local bleaching factories. 
Orders from South Africa and Britain 
for local piece goods showed notice- 
able decreases lately. There is no 
immediate prospect for improvement. 


Sugar & Rice: Prices of Taiwan 
sugar recorded gains during the week 
on the strength of short supply from 
Taiwan, keen demand from Korea & 
Thailand, low stock in Hongkong and 
speculators’ manipulation. Japanese 
sugar firmed in the wake of Taiwan 
sugar gains while Taikoo sugar fea- 
tured normal local sales at steady 
levels. Rice traders adopted a wait- 
and-see attitude towards HK Govern- 
ment’s abolishment of the 9-year old 
Rice Rationing System. Trade was 
sluggish with prices of whole rice and 
three quarter rice on the _ increase 


New 


while broken rice and glutinous rice 


recorded further price drops due to 
heavy stocks. 


China Produce: 
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while export demand gradually im- 
proved with Europe and Southeast 
Asia busy with enquiries. Trading 
was not very active and prices were 
tugged up and down by forces of de- 
mand and supply. The heavy stock 
of woodoil in East Europe depressed 
prices in London market to £121 per 
ton spot on July 3. Local woodoil 
market, however, steady with 
support from Australia, Japan and 
Taiwan. ($117.50 per picul for bulk 
packing, spot cargo). Soya beans fur- 
ther dropped to $50 per picul. Items 
gained in prices under keen demand 
were aniseed oil, garlic, dried chilli, 
maize, bitter almond and citronella oil. 
Following items were popular’ with 
buyers from Europe: egg products, 
raw silk, aniseed star, broad _ bean, 


bitter almond, feather, aniseed oil and 


citronella oil. Japan was interested in 
aniseed oil, sesamum seed, bitter al- 


mond, woodoil and gallnuts, but her 


purchases were limited to small orders. 


Heavy supply and lack of active de- 


mand eased prices of following items: 
rosin, hump seed, red beans, green 


peas, black beans, coir fibre, groundnut — 


kernel, galangal and rhubarb. 


Hongkong Preducts: There has been 
a steady increase of orders for Hong- 
kong products from British West Afri- 
ca and Ceylon. Orders from these 


NOTICE 


YANGTSZE FINANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong- 
kong, on Thursday, 29th July, 
1954, at 10.00 am. for the fol- 
lowing purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 
year ended 31st March, 1954. 
To declare a dividend. 

To re-elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other or-. 

dinary business of the Com- 

pany. 

The Transfer Books of the 

Company will be closed from the 

20th July to the 29th July, 1954, 

both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Secretaries and General Agents. 


Hongkong, 7th July, 1954. 


two sources included enamelware, rub- 
ber shoes, electric torches, hurricane 
lanterns, rainware, shirts, plastic pro- 
ducts, spices, menthol crystals, grass 
goods and camphorwood chests. Re- 
exports of Japanese goods to West 
Africa also increased recently particu- 
larly in cotton textiles, rayon goods 
and sundries. Japan recently asked 
for sheep skin and cow & buffalo hides. 
Upper leather, black, was higher. while 
cow-belting leather turned _ steadier 
after previous drops. Local demand 
for leather was also active. 


Hongkong Shipbreaking: The British 
Hospital Ship ‘‘Maine” is now in the 
dismantling yards of the Chiap Hua 
Manufactory Co. Ltd. where she has 
joined three other vessels at present 
in the hands of the shipbreakers. The 
“Maine” was recently purchased by 
Chiap Hua for £75,500 and will be 
broken up for. scrap. The _ ferrous 
metal will be used for making mild 
steel bars and the non-ferrous for 
making brass sheets, which will in 
turn be used for making torch cases 
other products. Dismantling 
operations will take about 5 months to 
complete. The ‘Maine’’, originally an 
Italian built ship of 7,515 tons, was 
launched in 1952. The Chiap Hua Co. 
have extensive dismantling yards at 


Cheungshawan and at_ present 


breaking up a_ Liberty-type ship 
““Alsios’, a Japanese tanker of 10,000 
tons and another larger tanker. 


Hongkong Fishing Trawlers: The 
first locally designed and _. built 
mechanized Western-type fishing traw- 
ler, the Southern Glory, was handed 
over to its owners on 21st May. The 
Southern Glory was built by the Kwong 
Cheung Hing Shipyard at Cheung- 
shawan for the Great Southern Fishing 
Industries Ltd. and is similar in type 
tc trawlers used in European waters. 
The vessel is of 126.30 gross_ tons 
(41.94 net registered tons) and _ is 
94.95 feet long with a beam and draft 
of 17.20 feet and 9.40 feet respec- 
tively. Power is provided by a single 
screw diesel engine of 225 BHP which 
gives a speed of 9 knots and a range 
of 4,000 miles. The fish hold of 3,700 
cubic feet is cork insulated and can 
hold 30 tons of fish and 40 tons of 
ice. Accommmodation is provided for 
a crew of 17 and the master. All 
plans for the Southern Glory, and its 
sister ship, which is nearing completion 
at the Cheoy Lee Shipyard, were passed 
by the Marine Department and the two 
vessels were constructed under’ the 
Department’s supervision. Additional 
advice and assistance were’ given by 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries & Forestry. 


FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


China’s Foreign Trade: Highlight of 
China’s effort in her foreign trade pro- 
motion was the Sino-British trade talks 


EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


in London. China is interested to sell 
handbags, silk, grain and hog-bristles, 
In return she is interested to import 
from Britain: electrical equipment, 
general merchandise, chemicals and 
medical equipment. No details have 
been published so far regarding the 
talks but it was believed that Britain 
aimed primarily at the complete cut- 
ting out of all barter trade and making 
the Chinese accept Sterling as inter- 
national currency. Chinese delegates 
in their talk to members of Parliament 
announced that they were prepared to 
pay cash for their orders, and were 
not interested in credit facilities. It 
was also pointed out to Peking dele- 
gates that besides providing banking, 
insurance, shipping and other commer- 
cial facilities, Hongkong is also rich in 
experience in the handling of Chinese 
goods. . Actually the talks in London 
had not concluded with any agree- 
ment nor a contract but Chinese de- 
legates during their stay in England 
visited major industries and_ invited 
a British trade delegation to _ visit 
Peking in November to continue trade 
negotiations. Sino-British Trade Com- 
mittee which invited the Chinese to 
London announced that satisfactory 
progress was made towards reaching 
an Anglo-Chinese agreement on such 


NOTICE 


THE SHANGHAI LOAN & 
INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Com- 
pany, 701/7 Edinburgh House, 
Hongkong, on Thursday, 29th 
July, 1954, at 10.15 am. for the 
following purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 15 } 
months ended 31st March, 
1954. 

To declare a dividend. 

To re-elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other or- 

dinary business of the Com- 

pany. 

The Transfer Books of the 

Company will be closed from the 

20th July to the 29th July, 1954, 

both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Secretaries and General Agents. 
Hongkong, 7th July, 1954. 
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questions as: “Trade systems and con- 
tacts; the function of the merchant 
and utilisation of Hongkong; techni- 
cal services and the representation of 
British manufacturing firms in China; 
methods of payment and trading terms 
including contracts, and inspection of 
British trade marks in China.” So far 


there still lacked any evidence upon. 


which cone may speculate on a _ pro- 
sperous future for Hongkong from the 
resumption of trade between § China 
and Britain which is still limited by 
UN China embargo. Canadian  im- 
perts from China in the first four 
months of 1954 were more than triple 
that of the corresponding period of 
1958. The value rose from $298,000 
to $992,000. The Sino-British trade 
negotiations if successful would fur- 
ther increase the figure. Besides her 
increased trade with members of the 
sterling area China also made sub- 
stantial progress with Western Europe. 
Belgian and Dutch businessmen recent- 
ly made contacts with China’s trade 
officials at Geneva to develop’ trade 
with Peking. China therefore invited 
a group of Dutch businessmen to visit 
China in November. German _repre- 
sentatives in Peking recently signed 
contracts with China for the supply of 
Chinese cloths, tea and cigarettes while 
Peking sent crepe de chine, natural 
silk, otter, leopard, wildcat and other 
furs to Germany for exhibition at the 
coming Leipzig Fair in September. In 
Southeast Asia, China negotiated with 
Indonesia for the purchase of 7,500 
tons of Indonesian rubber at a price 
20% higher than the London market 
orice. Indonesian trade circles esti- 
nated China’s annual rubber require- 
nents at 70,000 tons of which 10,000 
cons had already been stockpiled, 50,000 
cons will be imported from Ceylon, 
eaving only 10,000 tons to be procured 
‘rom Indonesia. In view of the pos- 
sibility of the establishment of SEATO, 
Shina has good enough reason to pre- 
yare for possible cut-off of rubber sup- 
from Southeast Asia. Thailand 
ilready determined to abide strictly 
o the UN China embargo and would 
ship no rubber to China. Finance 
Minister in Bangkok recently declared, 
‘Any goods classified as being strategic 
nust not be exported to any country 
n the Communist bloc.” However, 
Seylon considered to renew her barter 
rade agreement with China and 
jlanned to sell to China the maximum 
juantity of Ceylon produce in return 
‘or Chinese produce which could be 
‘esold to other countries at a profit. 
Jeylon already negotiated with Japan 
‘cr the possibility of re-selling China’s 
rroduce to Japan including soya beans, 
‘ils, coal, grains and other produce. In 
riew of the price drops of rice in in- 
ernational market, Ceylon might have 
o cut down her imports of Chinese 
ice and increase the quantity of Chin- 
ise coal. Peking has not yet replied to 
Yeylon’s propositions. With Vietminh 


-n Indochina, Peking recently signed 


, trade pact for 1954. Peking would 
upply the Vietminh with cotton, trans- 
ort equipment, medical supplies and 


paper in 


return for non-ferrous 
metals, foodstuffs and spices. 


Taiwan Trade: Taipei authorities are 
considering an increase in import duties 
of various items including American im- 
ported commodities. The new measure 
aimed at balancing the national bud- 
get which would experience a 10% de- 
ficit. 1953’s deficit was only 4%. In 
an effort to increase Government earn- 
ings, Taiwan also planned to increase 
her preduction of cigarettes and wines 
and might also introduce a new in- 
come tax. Meanwhile US is sending 
an economic mission to Taipei to 
stabilise Taiwan’s economy. The mis- 
sion would study the general economic 
conditions on the island including 
whether the taxation system is 
‘rational’, what taxable revenues could 
be increased and how to bolster the 
annual Government income. With 
Tokyo, Taipei negotiated a barter 
agreement in which Japan would ship 
to Taiwan 280,000 metric tons of am- 
monium sulphate in exchange for 
Taiwan’s sugar and rice. 7 


Japan’s Economy: Japan’s visible 
foreign trade during the first half of 
this year ended in a deficit of $691 


‘million compared with $557 million of 


the corresponding period last year and 
$578 million the second half of last 
year. These figures do not include 
United States military expenditures in 
Japan, which is the largest source of 
Japan’s dollar income. Exports in the 
first half of this year increased to $720 
million from last year’s (first half) 
$604 million and $669 million of the 
second half. Imports also _ increased 
to $1,411 million from $1,161 million 
and $1,248 million. The increase in 
imports was due chiefly to larger food 
imports as a result of last year’s poor 
rice crop. Monthly imports had de- 
clined to $196 million in June from 
$243 million in January and 
million in March, which was apparent- 
ly due to the effects of the deflat' onary 
policy of the Japanese Government. 
The increase in exports was due to 
larger exports of textiles whose value 
was increased almost by 60 per cent 
over the corresponding period of the 
previcus year. Exports to sterling 
area during Jan.-June period of 1954 
increased by 44% to $231 m. as com- 
pared with that of same _ period in 
1953 while imports declined by 27% to 
$284 million. Exports to dollar areas 
declined by 14 per cent to $259 million, 
while imports increased by 57 per cent 
to $812 million. Exports to open- 
account areas increased by 75 per 
cent to $303 million, while imports also 
rese by 28 per cent to $270 million. 


To compete with other nations in 
world markets Japan determined to 
push on its present deflationary policy 
to lower prices and boost its exports. 
It was hoped that increased foreign 
trade would induce an early return of 
convertibility of currencies of the 
world, The pound sterling might re- 


gain free convertibility next year after — 
which convertibility might then be re- 


$263. 
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stored to Swiss france and West Ger- 
many mark as well. That would mean 
a great expansion of the world trade 
volume because such a step would per- 
mit reintroduction of a multilateral 
settlement system, he said. Japan, 
therefore, determined to carry on its 
present deflationary policy in order to 
lower its price levels and ensure suc- 
cess in the future international trade 
race. 


But at home 82 textile firms went 
bankrupt throughout Japan in June 
with their aggregate debts amounting 
to 8,162 million yen. The record 
covered only these whose debts ran 
up to more than 10 million yen. In 
the first six months of this year the 
number of textile firms which faced 
bankruptcy was 477, with their ag- 


gregate debts running up to 21,688 


million yen. On the other hand four 
offshoots of the former Zaibatsu or- 
ganisation merged recently to re- 
establish the Mitsubishi Shoji Trading 
Company. The new company _ is _ the 
largest trading firm in Japan handling 
business valued at 200,000 million yen 


NOTICE 


THE DOUGLAS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Ordinary Yearly Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held in the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
5th floor, P. & O. Building, Hong- 
kong, on Saturday, 31st July, 
1954, at 12 noon, for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. To-receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and the Report 
of the General Managers and 
Auditors thereon. 


2. To declare a dividend. 
8 To elect Members of _ the 
Consulting Committee. | 
| 4. To appoint Auditors and fix 
their remuneration. 
5. To transact any other or- 


dinary business of the Com- 

pany. | 
| NOTICE is also hereby given 
that the Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from | 


Saturday, 17th July to Saturday, 
Zist July 1954, 
clusive. 


By Order of the Members of 
the Consulting Committee 
CYCUGLAS LAPRAIK & CO. 

| Cc. D. SLADE 
on behalf of the Proprietors, 
General Managers. 


HONGKONG, 15th July, 1954. 
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(£200:million sterling) yearly. The 
old Mitsubishi Shoji was dispersed in 
July 1947 under the economic decon- 
centration policy of the occupation au- 
thorities. The numerous splinter firms 
gradually regrouped themselves into 
four companies, which finally merged 
into one. 
~ gections of the former Mitsubishi Shoji 
had also reestablished their previous 
affiliations with the Mitsubishi Bank 
as a central force. The new com- 
pany would be entrusted almost ex- 
clusively with the sale of goods pro- 
duced by Mitsubishi industrial enter- 
prises and with the procurement of 
raw materials for them. 


After endless negotiations, Japanese 
government agreed to purchase 
US$15,000,000 worth of crude sugar 
from Indonesia this year. The con- 
tract improved prospects for exporters 
—in view of government threats to 
hold down sales to Indonesia to the 
volume of imports from that country. 


The contract provided that Indonesia 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0. per 
share (nett, after deductian of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 

Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 31st December 
1954 at the rate of 1/2.27/32d. 
per Dollar. ! 

This Dividend will be payable 
on or after Monday, 9th August 
at the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 23rd July to Satur- 
day, 7th August, 1954 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 


tered. 
By Order of the Board of 


Directors. 


MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 8th July, 1954. 


The financial and industrial 


worth of paper 


would deliver to Japan 125,000 tons of 
sugar at the price of $115 cif per ton 
by the end of November. Meanwhile, 
Japan decided to limit the handling of 
exports of textiles and steel products 
to Indonesia to businessmen who have 
imported goods from Indonesia. It 
was also decided that all exports to 
Indonesia would be subject to the prior 
approval of the Trade Minister and 
export ceilings would be placed on 
sales of goods other than textiles and 
steel products to Indonesia such as 
bicycles and cement. The trade balance 
between these two countries, at the 
present, stands at $55 million in favour 
of Japan. 


With National Iranian Oil Company 
three Japanese companies signed con- 
tracts for the export of about $2 
million worth of textile goods and 
other products to Iran. The Japanese 
firms are Toyo Cotton Company, Goyho 


Trading Company and Harima_ Ship- 
building Company. The contracts 
provide that the Iranian company 


shall pay for the goods in six months 
after clearance. The Japanese firms 
are endeavouring to accumulate credit 
at Teheran in preparation for the 
import of Iranian oil as soon as the 
British-Iranian oil dispute is settled. 
Under the contracts, three Japanese 
companies will export US$800,000 
worth of textile goods and US$445,000 
products, printing 
materials, dinner’ sets, bicycles and 
sundry goods as well as two tugboats 
worth about US$650,000 cif. to Iran. 


Indonesia: Indonesia recently con- 
cluded a barter agreement with Poland 
under which Poland will send _ Indo- 
nesia machines, textiles, chemicals, 
motor cars and laboratory equipment 
in exchange for lead, rubber, copra, 
tea, coffee, cacao and spices. 


On the Indcnesian market, prices of 
goods classified under “free list’? show- 
ed a rising trend, as few exchange al- 
locations were granted for these goods. 
Dry batteries advanced to 14% rupiahs 
per dozen from 11 rupiahs at the end 
of June; electric torches 130 rupiahs 
per dozen; plastic tooth brushes 135 
rupiahs per gross; and press button 76 
rupiahs per gross. Hongkong enamel- 


ware tea pots rose from 63 rupiahs to 


70 rupiahs per dozen. Among cotton 
piecegcods, Japanese red_ cloth rose 
from 130 per piece to 1224  rupiahs, 
and white cloth from 160 to 165 
rupiahs. Hongkong drills and stripped 


cloth also increased. 


FAR GCASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIE 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the weeks ended: 


June 26, 1954:— 


Mohan’s Limited—Silk mercers, silk weavers, 
cotton spinners and doublers; Nominal Capital, 
$3,000,000; Registered Office, No. 14B, Hankow 
Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—D. S. Mohan, 114A, 
Creasy Road, Jardine’s Lookout, Hongkong, 
Merchant; K. M. Sakhrani, 11A, Creasy Road, 
Jardine’s Lookout, Hongkong, House Wife. 


July 3, 1954:— 


Kapok Bakery & Confectionery Company 
Limited—Bakers, manufacturers of and dealers 
in bread, flour, biscuit; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, 310, Hennessy 
Road, Victoria; Subscribers—Tang Cheung, 114A, 
Tat Chi Road, Yau Yat Chuen, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Ma Hon, 11A, Tat Chi Road, Yau Yat 
Chuen, Kowloon, Married Woman. 


Lock Hing Fisheries Limited—Merchants in fish 
and other marine products; Nominal Capital, 
$6,000,000; Registered Office, 33, Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria; Subscribers—W. M._ Shiu, 
305, Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
K. H. Hwang, 305, Prince Edward Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


Chan Soon Fat Hong, Limited—Manufacturers, 
buyers and sellers of and dealers in and agents 
for all kinds of medicines; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, No. 23, Connaught 
Road West, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Chan Ping Fung, 46, Des Voeux Road West, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Cheong Lun, 71, 
Sing Wo Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Chan 
Cheong Muk, 71, Sing Wo Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Chan Cheong Wan, 79B, Wongnei- 
chong Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Cheong 
Ngok, 64, Village Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Analytical & Testing Laboratories Limited— 
Analysts, metallurgists and analytical chemists 
in all its branches; Nominal Capital, $250,000; 
Subscribers—Helena Ladanyi, 19, Carnarvon 
Road, Kowloon, Company Director; Thomas 
Frederick T'aylor, Arlington Hotel, Kowloon, 
Associate of the Institution of Metallurgists. 


Hing Lung Land Investment and Mortgage 
Company, Limited—To purchase, take on lease 
or in exchange, or otherwise acquire, sell and 
deal in any freehold or leasehold land and any 
kind of real or personal property; Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Subscribers—Cheung Yok 
Kai, 8, Macdonnell Road, Hongkong; Merchant; 
Cheung Yok Luen, 8, Macdonnell Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Y. L. Cheung, 9, Wing Kut 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Wm. Cheung, 12, 
Wing Kut Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Tung On _ Fisheries Development Company 
Limited—Steamship owners, ship owners, deep- 
sea fishers, trawlers; Nominal Capital, $1,000,- 
000; Registered Office, 602, Bank of East Asia 
Building, Victoria, Subscribers—Fung Ping Fun, 
14, South Bay Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
William George Maycock, 178A, Mt. Kellett 
Road, The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel. 367381. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Overseas $93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 
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N ATIONALE HANDELSBANK N v.| 


Incorporated in the Netherlands.’ 
Established 18638. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited | 


Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  88,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
| Branches:— 
Netherlands:— Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
: | Rotterdam Medan Hongkong. 
EXECUTORS Palembang 
| AND Dj Telok Bétong 
FOR THE | Borneo:— Kobe 
Y Bandung Osaka 
THE slang Pontianak 
FAR EAST. Probolinggo Singapore. 
Semarang Celebes:— Thailand:— 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK Soorabais Makasar 
Re tatives in Lond d New York. 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
Canada:— 
The Trast Corporation of 
THE The Mercantile Bank of Canada, Montreal. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
H. Sardemaan, 
HONG KONG Manager. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 
MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 


SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING | 
. 2 s | 
BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. | 


- OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE 


AYA 
| 
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50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 

To 


SOUTH AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipmtent Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD — 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


It doubles your choice of service — 
to Europe! Choose from either 
de luxe PRESIDENT service or 
thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 
the same big Super-6 Clipper* 


With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these 
luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. 
Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour- 
teous cabin attendants. 


With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 
seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, 
courteous cabin attendants. | 


Now on Super-6 Clippers to Beirut, Rome and Paris, 
On double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the 
U.S.A. from Manila. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Maiks, Pan American World Airways, 


FAN AMERICAN 
”. S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 


D 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


“||| 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
2 YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA > COLOMBO 
| KOBE CANTON’ 
| OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | | 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East oe Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


| 
* Business temporarily suspended. 
| 
| 
| 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co. Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited | 

Western Canada Steamships Co. Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. | 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., tig 

The Legal Insurance Co., 

Economic Insurance Co., an 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


. 


| 
| | | | 
| | 
| 
Iac., 
New York, 
waren 
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Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” ..... . July 25 
M.S. “PETER MAERSK” __.... ... Aug. - 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of. Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” 
OMS. “LEISE MAERSK” 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
MS. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” 


Sailings to ‘Djakarta, Semarang, 

Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 

M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Pedder Building. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


MAERSK 


In Port Buoy A-7 
July 30 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 5 


Tel: 


Tel: 20361. 


THE. 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING) 


Vol. 


COMPANY, LIMITED 4 
Shipowners, Shipping Agells Brokers 
| 
“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong Ce. 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 
Cable Addren: 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED | 2 Th 
NEW BOE 
B. 
Branches: 
JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama , 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney ) 
BUI 
Representatives CE’ 
HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: ) CH 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 
{ 
Cable Address: Holringer-Japan | ) EU! 
HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: — 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 
Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 
COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON oe 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 
Managers: 
RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 
) 
Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 1 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 5 
Registered Office: Sai 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 5 
SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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